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“nts REALLY BETTER THS WAY. AT THE MOST, ti GET MUGGED" 


“...Editorial cartooning is a little like being a 
dentist: Treatment is the most effective when the 
patient is in good humor. But sometimes, extrac- 
tion can’t wait for the novocaine...” 


Cartooning or harpooning? You get to decide 
which describes the Springfield News-Sun’s David 
Catrow better. 

The Associated Press Society of Ohio has already 
decided by awarding him the excellence in editorial 
cartooning and illustration honor for four years in 
a row. 

His cartoons, plus those of our other cartoonists— 
Bruce Beattie, M.G. Lord, J.D. Crowe, Pat Crowley, 
Mark Cullum, Bob Englehart, Steve Kelley, Gary 
Markstein and Mike Ramirez—have appeared 


BV 


in People magazine, the New York Times, Time 
and Newsweek. 

Copley cartoonists are a big draw for 900 sub- 
scribing newspapers in the U.S. and Canada. To 
draw your own conclusions, call toll-free 
800-445-4555* for a free sample of our EDITORIAL 
CARTOON package, available camera-ready daily, 
weekly or monthly. 

Get the package that ties up readership and reve- 
nues. The one with the draw of our controversial 
cartoonists. 


PO. Box 190 * San Diego, CA 92112 


*Alaska, California, Hawaii and Canada, call collect (619) 293-1818. 
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SII Announces Color Ad Speed’. It’s Everything 
Your Next Display Ad System Should Be. 


Now there’s SII AdSpeed: a Mac-based system offering a 
growth path to Tandem® database integration. With high- 
speed productivity and fast Postscript® output. All for a 
' ae oe —-~ » fraction of the cost of proprietary systems. 
SII’s new™ PENS ee bes so Sesenoes For a free brochure, call 800/445-4744 or write 


Color AdSpeed 


ait, OP cote 
[S] System Integrators, Inc. 


P.O. Box 13626, Sacramento, CA 95853 


Real Issues. Solid Answers. ” 


AdSpeed is a registered trademark of DTI. Macintosh is a registered trademark of Apple Computer Inc. PostScript is a registered trademark of Adobe Systems Incorporated. © 1989 System Integrators, Inc. 
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By Doug Borgstedt 
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JANUARY 
31-2/3—ANPA Human Resources Conference, Dana Point (Calif.) Resort. 


FEBRUARY 
4-9—Suburban Newspapers of America, Winter Publisher's Conference, 
Turtle Bay Hilton, Oahu, Hawaii. 
8-10—National Press Photographers Association, Digital Photography 
Conference, Ramada Renaissance, Washington, D.C. 
9-11—Indiana News Photographers Association, Sheraton Northeast, I- UP HIS PULITZER 
465 and Pendleton Pike, Indianapolis. PRIZE ENTRY / 
14-16—Ohio Newspaper Association Annual Convention, Hyatt on Capitol —~,— ; 
Square, Columbus. a f= Ez 
15-18—California Newspaper Publishers Association Conference, Hotel del 
Coronado, San Diego. 
16-18—-Women in Photojournalism: “Beyond Our Borders,” Second Annual 
Women's Conference, Sponsored by the NPPA Women's Commit- 
tee, Houston, Texas. 
18-20—SNPA Key Executives Conference, Pier 66 Resort and Marina, Fort 
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22-23—New England Newspaper Advertising Executives Association, 
Winter Convention, Guest Suites Hotel, Cambridge, Mass. 

22-25—Maryland-Delaware-D.C. Press Association, Winter Convention, 
The Columbia Inn, Columbia, Md. 

23-25—Foundation for American Communications, The United States and 
Latin America, Westin Paso del Norte, El Paso, Texas. 


Lauderdale. , i) 


MARCH 
3-5—Great Lakes/Midstates Newspaper Production Conference, Windsor 
Hilton, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
4-7—inland Press Association's Annual Key Executive Conference, innis- 
brook Resort, Tarpon Springs, Fia. 
5-7—Inter American Press Association, Managua, Nicaragua, Inter-Conti- 
nental Hotel. 
5-9—Newspapers in Education Week. 
7-11—Association of Free Community Papers, Mid-Winter Conference, 
Rancho Mirage, Ritz Cariton, Calif. 
14-17—National Newspaper Association, Annual Government Affairs Con- 
ference, Hyatt Regency, Washington, D.C. 


About Awards 


INAME tearsheet winners. Winners of the International 
Newspaper Advertising and Marketing Executives Tear- 
sheet Exhibit Awards were announced during the group’s 
winter conference in Palm Springs, Calif. They are: 

Class 1, over 30,000 circulation, the Tampa (Fla.) Tri- 
bune; under 30,000 circulation, the Watertown (Wis.) 
Daily Times. Class 2, over 30,000, the Commercial 
Appeal, Memphis, Tenn.; under 30,000, no winner. Class 
3, over 30,000, the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal; under 
30,000, the Scottsdale (Ariz.) Progress. Class 4, over 
30,000, The Record, Hackensack, N.J.; under 30,000, the 
Scottsdale Progress. Class 5, over 30,000, the Winston- 

Salem Journal; under 30,000, the Commercial News, Dan- 

4-14—American Press Institute, Circulation Managers, Reston, Va. ville, Ill. ' 
seer District Manager Training Workshop, Marriott Hotel, Nashua, Class 6, over 30,000, the Morning News Tribune, 
11-16—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Graphics: Graphics and Tacoma, Wash.; under 30,000, the Santa Cruz (Calif.) 
illustration, St. Petersburg. Sentinel. Class 7, over 30,000, the Arkansas Democrat, 
SS — Institute for Media Studies, Newspaper Leadership, St. Little Rock, Ark.; under 30,000, the Southeast Missou- 
—— rian, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Class 8, over 30,000, The 
"Tau eeaeeiaeenmenn ee ees Sree Columbian, Vancouver, Wash.; under 30,000, the Huron 
12-14—ANPA/INAME Workshop, Leadership in the Advertising Department, Daily Tribune, Bad Axe, Mich. Class 9, over 30,000, the 
St. Petersburg Hilton & Towers, St. Petersburg. Statesman Journal, Salem, Ore.; under 30,000, the Fort 
ngs epraalaae Advanced Layout, Design and Graphics, Gaines- Collins (Colo.) Coloradoan. Class 10, over 30,000, the 
18-23—American Press Institute, Executive Development Program (over Syracuse (N.Y.) Newspapers, under 30,000, the Santa 

75,000 circulation), Reston, Va. Cruz Sentinel. 
_—_ een. Weekly Advertising Sales (Western Pa.), Press Full Color, over 30,000, The Columbian; under 30,000, 
aegpeinbriadvenel 2 the Watertown Daily Times. Spot Color, over 30,000, the 
ee ee ee rename ee Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel/Journal; under 30,000, 
MARCH the Press Enterprise, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

2-3—Colorado State University Seminar for Colorado Newspaper Report- 

ers on Political and Local Government, sponsored by the Gannett 


Foundation, Fort Collins, Col., Contact Prof. Garrett Ray for reserva- 
tions, 303-491-5132. 





Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


FEBRUARY 
4-6—SNPA Foundation, 1990 Newspaper in Education, Regional Work- 
shop, Wyndham Hotel, Midtown, Atlanta. 
4-9—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Writing: Writing and Editing, 
St. Petersburg. 
4-9—Newspaper Executives Marketing Seminar, ANPA and the Interna- 
tional Newspaper Marketing Association, The Houstonian, Houston. 


Life memberships. Fred Crisp, vice president/sales and 
marketing, the Raleigh (N.C.) News & Observer, Craig 
Standen, president of the Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
and Walter Mattson, president and chief operating officer, 
the New York Times Co., were awarded Honorary Life 
Memberships by the International Newspaper Advertis- 
ing and Marketing Executives during the group’s winter 
conference in Palm Springs, Calif. Crisp recently com- 
pleted his term as 1989 president of INAME. 
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_. In your race against 
printing deadlines, success 
means running longer — 
with fewer breaks. | 





At Kruger, we've developed a number of ways 
to help you meet your deadlines. 

And it all starts with a stronger sheet that gives 

' you far fewer breaks per 100 rolls. 

Computers continuously scan our paper 
machines to help us locate and eliminate wea 
points in the sheet. a a 

Other computers calculate the K-Index, a 
Kruger-developed program 
that continually evaluates 
the relative strength of the 
newsprint. 


Were making news in 186-5th Ave: New Yous. 9 


Our state-of-the-art winders produce well- 
rounded rolls with constant tension from core 


COMO Camalli ln 


Our delivery timetables are computer- 
generated, and our rolls are shipped in vapour- 
proof wrapping. : = 

If your pressroom is losing the race against 
time, perhaps it’s time to talk to Kruger. 


4 APUQEr eececceees 
y Kruger 


newsprint technology. 212) 697-9706 
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President Bush and the press 


President George Bush has held 34 formal press conferences dur- 
ing his first year in office—nearly three per month—plus 14 informal 
press conferences and countless encounters with the press on his 
plane, at the White House and elsewhere. That’s about 600% more 
than President Reagan, who held 48 press conferences in eight years. 

Bush has opened himself to the press like no other president in 
recent history and yet Washington reporters are not happy or satis- 
fied, according to E&P’s report in this issue. They say that the 
president’s eagerness to talk to reporters has not translated into 
more news. They say that when he does meet with reporters he 
discloses little news and his administration yields less information 
than Reagan’s did. 

We should not be surprised at this show of dissatisfaction. It would 
be surprising if Washington reporters said in unison that they were 
happy with the arrangements, that they were getting all the news 
they seek, that there were no secrets. When reporters stop probing 
for more information, they are not doing their job. 

President Bush once defined the difference between his job and 
that of the reporters: “Some things will be conducted in secrecy, and I 
know you don’t like it. Your business is to get everything out in the 
open, and my business is to conduct the foreign affairs of this country 
in the way I think I was elected to—and for the most part that will be 
in the open.” 

Some reporters seem to feel that their new access to the president, 
their social contacts with him and the first lady, is an attempt to court 
a favorable press. We feel he has every right to do that if he wants— 
every president wants to be Mr. Right Guy—but he should know, as 
many newspeople pointed out to E&P, good reporters will not allow 
themselves to be influenced in that way. 

If that sort of thing ever entered the president’s mind, he should 
have learned something from his recent encounter with television 
networks over the split-screen incident when the President was 
talking about the success of the Panama operation while the split 
screen showed the arrival home of the coffins of servicemen who were 
killed in Panama. Bush asked the networks to advise him in the 
future when such treatment was to be used. The networks respect- 
fully rejected the suggestion that they should consult with the White 
House on the manner in which they will present the news. 

We believe President Bush’s openness with the press during his 
first year contains a plus for the press for which he is not receiving 
credit. It was our belief, often expressed here, that President 
Reagan deliberately placed reporters in an adversarial position 
which made them appear to be rude and antagonistic—the shouting 
jumping jacks at his rare press conferences, the shouted questions at 
photo opportunities with White House guests and over the roar of a 
helicopter. 

In contrast, President Bush has restored dignity to his relations 
with the press which we feel has reflected beneficially on the press. 
Whereas, President Reagan’s attitude succeded in having the public 
hold White House reporters in low esteem, President Bush has 
brought them a more favorable image. 
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Newspaper in America 
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Letters to the Editor 








Journalist defends his column 


Thanks to Mark Fitzgerald for an 
accurate story (E&P, Jan.13) about 
my column in the Kansas City Times 
revealing that the director of the Kan- 
sas Bureau of Investigation (KBI) 
told a racist joke to me and another 
reporter. 

Some of my reporter colleagues 
argue that the KBI director, who 
resigned the day the column 
appeared, should have been allowed 
to respond at the same time the col- 
umn was published. In hindsight, they 
are probably right. However, I dis- 
agree with those who say the racist 
joke should not have been reported 
and that it has “chilled” relations 
between reporters and officials. 

The most important question is 
this: Why did the KBI director think 
he could walk into a newspaper office 
in the state Capitol and address racist 
remarks to two reporters and expect 
that it would not be reported? 

Lew Ferguson, the Associated 
Press writer present, says he did not 
share the incident with his readers 
because it was “not a comment made 
at a public forum” and because he 
knew the official well enough to know 
that he was not a racist. 

I was not present in the Capitol that 
day to conduct bull sessions with offi- 
cials. The KBI director was answer- 
ing questions about an interracial 
triple murder when he suddenly told a 
racist joke featuring a “buck nigger.” 
If it is a custom among Statehouse 


Share of mind 


On the day after the New York City 
transit fare rose to $1.15 from $1.00 
there was a tv sequence showing a 
harassed subway token clerk coping 
with the change-making problems 
involved with selling the tokens at the 
new price. 

She complained about the large 
number of passengers who expressed 
surprise about the fare increase. 
“Don’t they listen to the radio or 
watch tv?” she asked in disgust. 

Although the city’s newspapers 

- had been bruiting it about for days it 
did not occur to her to say, “Don’t 
they read the papers?” 

This is an important commentary 
on the newspapers’ share of mind that 
publishers would do well to heed. 


DANIEL L. LIONEL 
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reporters to shift automatically from 
an on-the-record interview to an off- 
the-record bull session with a wink of 
an eye, it is a custom that should be 
junked. 

When a top law-enforcement offi- 
cial with responsibility for safeguard- 
ing the rights of all individuals 
addresses racist remarks to reporters, 
a journalist’s job is not to judge 
whether that person is or is not a 
racist. Rather, a professional journal- 





ist should report the racist comments 
so that members of the public have 
the opportunity to judge for them- 
selves. 


TED FREDERICKSON 


(Frederickson is a journalism pro- 
fessor at the University of Kansas and 
worked as a Statehouse reporter for 
the Kansas City Times last semester.) 





Editor defends coupon campaign 


against drug dealers 


Regarding Patricia J. Washburn’s 
comments (E&P, Dec. 23) concerning 
our coupon campaign against drug 
users/dealers: 

The programs Ms. Washburn sug- 
gests are worthy. A number of them 
are in place and contributing to the 
battle against drugs in our commu- 
nity. 

I am troubled with her admonition 
that our newspaper not stick its 
“clumsy and amateur hand into 
police work.” We have not, nor do 
we, have any interest in playing 
policeman but, as a corporate citizen 
of this community, we have an obliga- 
tion to assist in keeping law and order. 





The sole contribution we made was 


| to act as a conduit between the indi- 


vidual and our chief of police. For 
whatever reason, many people hesi- 
tate to provide their suspicions or 
knowledge to officers. Perhaps it is 
the “I don’t want to be involved” 
syndrome. Our coupons provided an 
avenue less threatening than a visit to 
the police station. 

The chief tells us more than 70 cou- 
pons were turned over. We kept no 
statistics; we recorded no informa- 
tion. So far, the chief tells us, infor- 
mation gleaned from the coupons 
sparked one totally new investigation 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Every day as part of our service we present the 
essence of all our major stories as briefs — national 
and world news, and business. You'll get the 
whole story in no more than 150 words. 


Briefly, what could be better? 
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For details, call John Brewer at (212) 556-1927. 








Metro Harrisburg...now part of America’s 
5th hottest newspaper market and 48th in 
the nation in per household retail sales! 


Metro Harrisburg jumped from 58th to 48th nationally in retail sales per household, 
according to Sales Management’s 1989 Survey of Buying Power. Following that 
terrific record, Harrisburg was rated the 5th hottest newspaper market in America 
by Advertising Age as seen in the November 27, 1989 Media Outlook issue* 


These important barometers confirm the strength of Harrisburg 
as one of the 90s top markets. 


The Harrisburg Patriot-News is the one media vehicle that reaches the consumers with 
this acclaimed buying clout. Link us to your 1990 ad schedules and we'll help 
your business tap this growing retail market. 


Call The Patriot-News (717) 255-8203, or any Newhouse office for details. 


*Harrisburg/Lancaster PA 


Harrisburg 
Patriot-News 


A Newhouse Newspaper 
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Where more is less 


President Bush is more accessible to the White House press corps than 
was President Reagan, but he’s more adept at controlling the news flow 


By George Garneau 


More can be less, the White House 
press corps is finding. 

Reporters who starved for access 
to President Reagan have had a glut of 
President Bush. But Bush’s eager- 
ness to talk with reporters has not 
translated into more openness or 
more news, correspondents say. 

“We are able to go directly to the 
source of government policy much 
more frequently than we were able to 
with Reagan, but often that has not 
produced a lot,” Reuters White 
House correspondent Gene Gibbons 
stated. “In one sense it has been frus- 
trating to have such great access and 
get so little information from that 
access,” said Gibbons, who has 
shared dessert and a movie in the 
White House with the Bushes. 

For eight years Reagan avoided 
reporters like the plague, forcing 
them to shout questions over the din 
of a helicopter or to interject at 
“photo opportunities.” 

A year after George Bush took the 
oath of office, nobody disputes that 
he has opened opportunities for 
reporters to question the president in 
person, thereby restoring to print 
media some of the prominence lost 
under Reagan’s television-oriented 
communications strategy. 

However, an apparent contradic- 
tion has emerged in the complex equa- 
tion of presidential press relations: 
While Bush readily faces the press in 
the flesh, reporters say he discloses 
little and his administration yields less 
information than Reagan’s. 

“There’s more information reach- 
ing the American public directly from 
the president, rather than having it 
filtered through senior advisers,” Los 
Angeles Times correspondent James 
Gerstenzang said, “but, overall, I 
think there was more information 
coming out in the Reagan White 
House.” 





President Bush 


Said Knight-Ridder Newspapers 
White House correspondent Owen 
Ullmann: “Having access to him and 
getting news out of him are two differ- 
ent things.” 

Moreover, Bush’s honeymoon 
with the press appears to be waning. 

A press corps burned by the secret 
policies of Reagan’s Iran-contra 
deals, bristled at the revelation in 
December of a secret U.S. diplomatic 
mission to China — five months ear- 
lier. Along with other less-than-forth- 
coming statements, the incident 
raised press skepticism and concerns 
that Bush’s ease with reporters masks 
a preoccupation with secrecy. 

“Bush is probably the most secre- 
tive president since Nixon,” 
Washington Post White House 
reporter Ann Devroy said in an inter- 
view. “He is consumed with keeping 





every secret. He is obsessed with 
leaks. The public never sees that side 
of him, but we see it . . . Through 
Chief of Staff John Sununu, he’s 
made people very fearful of talking to 
reporters.” 

Reporters suggest Bush uses 
secrecy to protect himself from being 
second-guessed and criticized over 
pending initiatives, or it may be part 
of his sporting competitiveness, a sort 
of “Beat the Press.” 

Another explanation is simpler: 
There is less going on under Bush 
than under Reagan, whose conserva- 
tive “revolution” reshaped govern- 
ment, and world events have over- 
shadowed the presidency. 

Asked about his secrecy, Bush told 
reporters: “Some things will be con- 
ducted in secrecy, and I know you 
don’t like it. Your business is to get 
everything out in the open, and my 
business is to conduct the foreign 
affairs of this country in the way I 
think I was elected to — and for the 
most part, that will be in the open.” 

While all presidents try to control 
press coverage, the styles of Bush and 
his predecessor differ dramatically, 
despite Marlin Fitzwater, the Reagan 
spokesman retained by Bush. 

A former Hollywood actor who 
became known as the Great Commu- 
nicator, Reagan was more comfort- 
able speaking from file cards in front 
of television cameras than ad-libbing 
answers to reporters’ questions. 

He knew a handful of Washington 
reporters by name and needed a seat- 
ing chart to identify reporters at news 
conferences, for which he rehearsed 
extensively. Reagan rarely held press 
conferences. 

His slipups became famous, thanks 
to the press. His staff, trying to win 
public support for his policies, 
orchestrated events to fit television 
news. When possible, he bypassed 
reporters and spoke directly to citi- 

(Continued on page 8) 

















Bush 


(Continued from page 7) 





zens in televised addresses. With a 
laid-back California style, Reagan 
worked a short schedule, governing 
by consensus of advisers, who served 
as conduits for much information 
about his administration, reporters 
say. 

Within a week after George Bush 
invoked a “new breeze” at his 
inauguration, he surprised the press 
corps by convening a news confer- 
ence in the White House briefing 
room. Ever since, he has not been far 
from reporters. 


Emerging from vice-presidential 
obscurity, Bush opened himself to the 
press like no president in years: at 
spur-of-the-moment news confer- 
ences, airborne aboard Air Force 
One, in individual or pool interviews, 
or on vacation in Maine. He jogs and 
plays horseshoes with reporters and 
invites them to his home to watch 
movies. 


A career Washington insider who 
calls many reporters by name, Bush is 
at ease among them, adroitly explain- 
ing policy or sidestepping questions. 





lipped than Reagan’s, reporters say, 
especially since Bush has shown such 
sensitivity to leaks. 

“With Reagan, you could often get 
a story in advance of a decision,” said 
Knight-Ridder’s Ullmann, who was 
awarded by the White House Corre- 
spondents Association. “You could 
write, ‘Reagan expected to 
approve... -or, “Fhere was 
division...” You got a lot of news 
from aides, a lot of leaks. With Bush, 
they have virtually ceased because he 





Asked about his secrecy, Bush told reporters: 
“Some things will be conducted in secrecy, and I 
know you don’t like it. Your business is to get 
everything out in the open, and my business is to 
conduct the foreign affairs of this country in the way | 
think | was elected to — and for the most part, that 
will be in the open.” 





Sometimes called “the aerobic 
president” for his hectic pace, report- 
ers work doggedly to cover him, often 
12 or 14 hours a day, beginning at 7:30 
a.m. Information about his adminis- 
tration, reporters say, often comes 
from Bush himself. He has shown 
deep-seated sensitivity to criticism 
and to leaks. As a result, reporters 
say, his staff is less inclined to talk 
about its inner workings. 

“Whereas we had managed news 
under Reagan, I think President Bush 
tries to control his own news,” said 
Helen Thomas, United Press Interna- 
tional’s dean of the White House 
press corps. She praised his increased 
news conferences as “a great 
improvement” but called him “very 
secretive” for trying to control when 
and how stories break. 

That effort to control worries some 
reporters. Bush’s circle of advisers — 
“the loop” — is smaller and tighter- 








makes the decisions and he doesn’t 
need or want concensus.” 

Ullmann was publicly censured by 
Fitzwater, who later backed down, 
for a story quoting unnamed Bush 
officials who criticized Reagan. 

In frequent encounters with report- 
ers, Bush “says what he wants to, and 
things he doesn’t want to be said are 
pretty tough to come by,” according 
to Reuters’ Gibbons. “He and his 
people have been able to hold things 
they want to hold pretty close to their 
vest.” 

For example, news of emergency 
aid to Colombia did not leak out until 
hours before the official announce- 
ment. 

Sometimes secrecy holds, some- 
times it unravels deception. 

At a September news conference in 
Montana, Bush said he was in no rush 
for a summit. Reporters later found 
out that, at the time, both sides had 





already agreed to a date for the Malta 
summit, Gibbons said. Members of 
Bush’s own Cabinet were not 
informed about the summit until later. 
When secrecy cracked and the 
Washington Post’s David Hoffman 
reported on the summit a day before it 
was Officially announced, a furious 
Bush ordered a clamp on leaks. 


In one instance, reported in the 
Post, Sununu said, hours after a Pana- 
manian coup failed last October, “We 
don’t even know the individuals 
involved.” But Fitzwater later dis- 
closed that Sununu and other advisers 
knew a coup leader had contacted 
U.S. officials days before, and they 
acted as “principal players” in a 
meeting with Bush on the day of the 
coup. 

Fitzwater also came under fire fiom 
the press for releasing conflicting 
information on the U.S. invasion of 
Panama in December. Fitzwater 
denied the administration fed false 
infermation to reporters, but admit- 
ted some information proved wrong. 


Having broad access to Bush is 
satisfying but frustrating, Reuters’ 
Gibbons said, because he “is a very 
skillful politician and knows how to 
avoid saying more than he wants to 
say, and so often you’re stuck with 
less than a complete picture of a pol- 
icy or decision.” 

He agreed with several other 
reporters that “It was easier and more 
productive in some respects to cover 
the Reagan administration, even 
though Bush is more accessible.” 

Reagan’s staff “knew more about 
what was happening than he did” and 
was “a better source for facts than he 
was,” according to Jeremiah 
O’Leary, a veteran White House 
reporter for the Washington Star and 
Washington Times. “I would rather 
cover Reagan, by a country mile, 
because there was so little of 
him .. . | used to go for weeks with- 
out ever laying eyes on Reagan.” 

Fitzwater emphasizes Bush’s 
accessibility. 

“I believe that relations between 
the press and the presidency are as 
good as they’ve ever been,” Fitzwa- 
ter said in a speech last year. “In fact, 
on the basis of the amount of informa- 
tion known about the White House, 
the decision-making process and the 
people making those decisions, my 
guess is the White House today is 
more open than ever in history.” 

Since Nixon’s Watergate scandal 
and excepting covert actions, he said, 
“it’s hard to believe that very many 
decisions made in the White House, 
or idiosyncracies displayed in pri- 
vate, escape the scrutiny of news 
reporting.” 
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In his first year, Bush held 34 for- 
mal press conferences — nearly 
three a month — not counting 14 
informal press conferences and 
countless other encounters. That is 
about 600% more than Reagan, who 
held 48 in eight years. 

The result: Ironically, Bush 
received less than one-third of the 
network news stories Reagan got in 
his first year in office, the group 
Media Monitor said. And since last 
August, the tone of coverage 
switched from mostly positive 
to mostly negative, the group add- 
ed. 

“The media honeymoon is over for 
George Bush,” according to Robert 
Lichter, director of the study. He said 
national prosperity kept Bush popu- 
lar, despite the media. 

How can so much press access 
yield so little tv news coverage? 

The Reagan strategy “was directed 
as much as I could direct it,” former 
Reagan adviser Michael Deaver said 
in an interview, and 70% of it was 
directed at television. He assured that 
visuals were available for television 
and boasted how the strategy con- 
verted Reagan’s public image to edu- 
cation advocate — in just seven 
weeks. 

Bush gets stories, but often without 
visuals. 

“I don’t think he cares that much,” 
about tv, Deaver said. 

Apparently he does not need to. 
Latest public opinion polls show 
almost 80% of citizens approve 
Bush’s performance. 

A “president of continuity,” fol- 
lowing Reagan’s legacy, Bush 
“doesn’t need to be on tv every 
night,” said Stephen Hess, who stud- 
ies politics and the press for the 
Brookings Institution. He said Bush 
“deals in the sort of information that 
Washington reporters need,” and 





“girds their position as intermedi- 
aries.” 

“I don’t have any complaints,” 
said Barbara Cohen, CBS News 
Washington bureau chief. She noted 
Bush staged fewer events, but 
explained that momentous events in 
Europe might be eclipsing Bush, 
whose initiatives have been less 
sweeping than Reagan’s. 

Bush’s availability makes him no 
less appealing to tv, she said, noting 
no change in the flow of information 
from his administration. 





yields little news but acquaints them 
with Bush’s character. Such familiari- 
ties may be intended to win their 
hearts and minds, but reporters reject 
the idea it buys good coverage. 

“While you don’t get a chance to 
question the man about policy, you do 
get a feel for his personality, and what 
kind of man he is, which helps when 
we try and report on him and his poli- 
cies to the public,” Reuters’ Gibbons 
said. 

“A lot of critics say he is courting 
us: By inviting us to social events, he 





In his first year, Bush held 34 formal press 
conferences — nearly three a month — not counting 
14 informal press conferences and countless other 
encounters. That’s about 600% more than Reagan, 


who held 48 in eight years. 





However, Bush’s frenetic pace is 
wrecking White House reporters’ 
travel budgets. 

“He went through his travel budget 
by October,” said Cohen. “It’s safe 
to say we have done the same.” 

“If the press history of this admin- 
istration is written, it will be ‘never a 
lid,’ ” said Washington Times White 
House reporter Frank Murray. 

Murray was lingering in the press 
offices one evening when Bush wan- 
dered in and asked why he was there. 
When Murray explained “a lid” — 
parlance for an end to presidential 
events — had not been called, Bush 
got on the public address system and 
declared a lid. 

How busy is it? It is so busy the 
press office is starting a beeper sys- 
tem to alert reporters when something 
happens. 

Journalists say their new access 
includes a lot of social contact that 





is trying to court favorable press, and 
I think to some extent that’s probably 
true,” Knight-Ridder’s Ullmann 
said, adding that reporters would not 
hesitate to write it if Bush blun- 
dered. 

While “the schmoozing can’t 
hurt,” Ullmann said, “I like to think it 
doesn’t affect our coverage. Subcon- 
sciously, who can say? On a con- 
scious level, it doesn’t affect how I 
cover him.” 

Increasing news conferences 
“automatically” improved Bush’s 
press relations, according to the 
Washington Post’s Devroy, who said, 
nevertheless, more information 
“probably” flowed from Reagan’s 
than Bush’s administration. 

““He’s a newspaper president in a 
television age, is what’s said 
about him often, and | think it’s 
true. What does it mean? I don’t 
know.” 





Smaller papers 


By George Garneau 


President George Bush has opened 
access to himself dramatically for the 
press, yet Washington correspon- 
dents for non-Top 10 newspapers say 
things have not improved for them. 

“It is often easier for a reporter in 
» Tucson, Ariz., to have lunch with the 
president than for that paper’s 
Washington correspondent,” said 
Sean Griffin, the former Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Gazette Washington corre- 
spondent who in 1987 formed the 
Regional Reporters Association to 
press the cause of hundreds of report- 
ers covering Washington newspapers 








and broadcasters beyond the capital 
Beltway. 


“The attitude is better under Bush, 
but that’s about it,” Griffin said 
before returning to Phoenix. 

In the White House press hierar- 
chy, Washington-based regional 
reporters say they fall through the 
cracks. 

Most one-person or small bureaus 
do not cover the White House regu- 
larly and, therefore, do not qualify for 
White House press passes. They are 
left out when the White House invites 
hometown journalists from around 
the country for meetings with the 





still get little White House recognition 


president. Some are ona list of report- 
ers eligible for occasional visits, but 
still can have problems. 

“We’re still having trouble with the 
White House,” said Alan Schlein of 
Schlein News Bureau, who has taken 
over as president of the 140-member 
Regional Reporters Association, 
about 60 of whom have White House 
press credentials and 110 are on the 
access list. 

Gerald Cohen, a Chronicle News- 
papers Washington correspondent, 
went to cover a visit by former Massa- 
chusetts Gov. Edward King last fall 


(Continued on page 47) 
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By Debra Gersh 


Selling in today’s market is tough 
enough, so selling something that 
doesn’t exist yet has got to be even 
tougher. 

The National, the first daily all- 
sports, four-color newspaper in the 
U.S., is slated to debut Jan. 31, but its 
marketing, ad sales and circulation 
people, among other staffers, already 
have been on the job for a number of 
months. 

“Our staff is selling a concept,” 
said advertising sales director Peter 
A. Spina. “We have nothing to show 
people. What you get in a media 
kit... is this 4-month-old, turning 
yellow prototype of something that is 
totally different from the final 
product. . . . So they're selling thin 
ae os « 

“We’re selling a concept,” he con- 
tinued. “We’re selling [editor] Frank 
Deford. We’re selling [writers like] 
Mike Lupica. We’re selling Dow 
Jones [distribution]. We’re selling 
‘it’s never been done before in this 
country.” We’re selling ‘it’s done 
everywhere else outside of this coun- 
try.’ We’re selling that sports cut 
across all cultures — black-white, 
rich-poor, young-old, female-male — 
we're all touched by sports.” 

The paper is set for a launch circu- 
lation of 100,000 in New York, 50,000 
in Los Angeles and 50,000 in Chicago, 
according to circulation director 
Diane Morgenthaler. 











SPORTS DAILY 


Selling a concept 


Daily all-sports, four-color newspaper is slated to debut Jan. 31, but 
its marketing, sales and circulation staff have been selling for months 


“That’s what we expect to deliver 
to our advertisers as paid circulation. 
We'll obviously be distributing some- 
what more than that to get to that 
number, but | think that’s a pretty 
reasonable and conservative 
approach,” she said. 

Sales will be primarily through 
vending boxes and retail outlets, 
Morgenthaler noted, although some 
home delivery is being tested on the 
West Coast, and in New York some 
home delivery is available through 
independent agents. 

“We're really not promoting that 
[home delivery] right now,” she 
explained. “As a [daily] sports prod- 
uct, the timeliness of the product is 
most important, and so we’re really 
interested in getting the best thing we 
can into the consumers’ hands. If we 
start to work with home delivery or 
the U.S. mail system, we suffer some- 
thing on the timeliness front. So we 
decided at launch, let’s do the best job 
with the product, let’s get it out there 
and then let’s see what we need to do 
to reach the other consumers we’re 
not reaching.” 

Dow Jones, however, which is han- 
dling distribution, “came back to us 
and said that the wholesalers’ and 
retailers’ requests are far greater than 
the numbers we had anticipated,” 
Spina commented, noting that charter 





The National is using state-of-the- 
art production technology. See story 
Page 32. 





advertisers are protected for any 
kind of ad rate increase. “Midyear, if 
these numbers are delivering the way 
Dow Jones has predicted, then there 
is the possibility of having a rate 
increase. An advertiser who commits 
by the time we launch will be rate-pro- 
tected for the full year... . 

“That’s like bonus circulation for 
them,” he added, “but that’s just a 
number of what they call draw versus 
sale. In other words, Dow Jones peo- 
ple are saying, for example, the draw 
is 100,000. Traditional newspaper 
sells 70%, so we'll sell 70,000, but 
100,000 will be out there . . . sothat if 
there is an influx and we want more 
papers, they'll be there.” 

In designing a marketing plan, 
explained marketing director Emmett 
B. Green, the staff looked at three 
levels. 

“We looked at a target customer, a 
target advertiser, [and] target mar- 
kets, and we looked for a commonal- 
ity among those three different com- 
ponents to see what would pull them 
all together,” he said. 

The reader needed to be interested, 
not surprisingly, in sports. 

“And what is it that they do that 
will link them to the other areas? 
What they do is that they buy tickets 
and they have an interest in sports, 
whether it’s at the spectator level or at 
the participatory level, if they’re 
sports-active and, within that total 
universe, there are different subsets 
of who they are,” he explained. 
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“And while we were getting into a 
whole lot of research, there was just a 
general feeling that from the con- 
sumer side, that [the paper wanted to 
target] essentially men from 18 to 49- 
54, in that age break, people who were 
earning some money, and that 
would . . . vary by market.” 

Looking at the markets, the “four 
major franchises who we’re 
reaching — which are football, base- 
ball, basketball and hockey — are in 
markets that support that kind of 
interest... . In terms of those mar- 
kets, then, everybody is aware of [the 
local teams],” Green continued. 

“In terms of advertisers, we said, 
‘Well, who are the sponsors? What 
are they doing?’ There’s a link there, 
because companies who make a com- 
mitment to the sports industry, which 
is a $52-billion industry, are there for 
a reason. Part of it is the sport, and 
also the consumer who they’re 
reaching,” he said. 

Spina noted that aside from the 
traditional categories of advertisers to 
a male market — cars, tobacco, beer, 
wine and spirits — a number of other 
categories also have made commit- 
ments, including financial, communi- 
cations, consumer electronics and 
cameras, fashion and sporting 
apparel. 

“It’s kind of balanced,” Spina 
noted. “We have travel business 
already committed to us, HBA — 
health and beauty aids — Bristol 
Meyers has committed to us, Upjohn 
has committed to us, and I’m not 
just talking about razor 
blades. . . . Package goods are look- 
ing at us.” 

The consumer launch program is a 
little different in each of the first three 
markets, explained Morgenthaler. 
“We have really a multimedia blitz to 
not only bring the consumer, to force 
the consumer to be familiar with our 
name, but also to educate the con- 
sumer about what our product is and 
where to get it. It’s sort of a multipur- 
pose media campaign,” she 
explained. 





Peter Price 





Diane Morgenthaler 


“We're not going to be caught in 
the clutter of ‘Call this 800-number 
tomorrow for a subscription to The 
National,’ ” Green noted. “It’s very 
easy to fall into the mishmosh of what 
other sports media are doing. We’re 
not the Sporting News, we’re not 
Sports Illustrated, we’re not doing all 
of that cheescake stuff with swimsuit 
issues and special issues here and 
capitalizing on what I call the ancil- 
lary product line. 

“We’re really building a foundation 
of product that has all the information 
that you need to know and, in addition 
to all the fun and the entertainment 





The National 
at a glance 


The National is slated to appear six 
times a week, Sunday-Friday, run 
between 32 and 48 tabloid pages, and 
cost 50¢ per copy. 

Primary launch cities for the four- 
color daily are New York, Los 
Angeles and Chicago, with plans for 
editions in 15 U.S. markets by the end 
of the year. 

The editor is Frank Deford, well- 
known former Sports Illustrated 
writer, who has agreed to stay with 
the paper for five years. Former New 
York Post publisher Peter O. Price 
serves as president and publisher. 
Van McKenzie, previously with the 
Atlanta Journal and Constitution is 
managing editor. 

The primary financial backer is 
Mexican media baron Emilio Azcar- 
raga Milmo, controlling shareholder 
of Televisa, who owns a majority of 
The National. Deford and Price hold 
minority shares. 

Reportedly, Azcarraga is willing to 
spend $100 million on the project until 
it can turn a profit, which is expected 
in five years. 

(For further background details, 
see E&P, Aug. 12, 1989, Page 12.) 


Emmett Green 








Peter Spina 


value, there’s an integrity to it that I 
don’t think some of the other prod- 
ucts offer you... . 

“And we’re also offering some- 
thing that’s a little different in terms of 
a print product,” Green continued. 
“We're a daily, but we’re also four- 
color and . . . there’s really a sponta- 
neous element to it. Even though we 
don’t have the action of television, 
that visual thing, graphically we do 
offer that.” 

The paper is set to make its first 
public appearance on the Wednesday 
following Super Bowl Sunday, rather 
than debuting with next-day coverage 
of the NFL championship. 

“We know the world is out there 
Super Bowl Sunday and Monday, and 
there’s so much going on in sports 
coverage then that’s focused on that 
one event that it’s hard to launch in 
the middle of that,” Morgenthaler 
explained. It would be tough for “The 
National to compete with every- 
body’s best product over the course 
of the year. 

“What I think we’ll do is generate 
excitement for people who’ve just 
come off the football season and are 
looking for the next. . . sports to 
start happening. God knows, baseball 
starts in a few weeks, and we'll be 
ready for it. 

“But it’s a good time for a fresh 
start in sports,” she added. “I always 
think of the Super Bowl as the end of 
the sports season, and then I’m ready 
to get into baseball, and I think that’s 
a great time to launch. | think that 
customers will be ready for something 
fresh and a fresh perspective.” 

By the time The National appears, 
it already will have surpassed its 
1,000-page ad goal for the entire year. 

“What’s happening, based on the 
commitments and the levels of pages 
that have come in to date, is people 
are doing that old gut feel, and I’ve 
never seen anything like that,” Spina 
said. “My past was at People maga- 
zine and Playboy magazine, and those 
were given entities. They've been 

(Continued on page 40) 
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By Andrew Radolf 


Mayor Wilson Goode spent a good 
part of Martin Luther King Jr. Day 
lambasting as “racist” an article 
which appeared the day before in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer that analyzed 
how racial attitudes could affect the 
city’s Democrats in the next mayoral 
election. 

Goode’s criticism came a few 
weeks after Washington, D.C., 
Mayor Marion Barry took issue witha 
Los Angeles Times article (E&P, Jan. 
20). Barry, who is black, labeled the 
article racist and denied making some 
statements attributed to him. 

The Inquirer article, which relied 
almost entirely on on-the-record 
sources and published many of their 
pictures as well, said that leading 
Democrats felt that the unpopularity 
and failings in the job of Goode, who 
is black, coupled with the image 
among Philadelphia whites that 
Democrats are the “black party,” 
will make it highly difficult for a black 
Democratic candidate to be elected 
mayor in the next election. 

The article was attacked not only 
for its substance, but for its timing — 
the day before the King holiday — 
and its placement on the front page 
just below a boxed photo of L. Doug- 
las Wilder shortly after he was sworn 
in as governor of Virginia. Wilder is 
the first black elected governor of a 
state. 

The placement of the story below 
Wilder’s photo was seen as an 
attempt to undermine a major black 
figure. 

Mayor Goode denounced the 
Inquirer story both on television and 
at public events during the holiday. 
He also urged his followers to call the 
Inquirer in protest. 

John V. R. Bull, assistant to execu- 
tive editor Gene Roberts, said about 
300 protesters had called the paper. 

“The story itself is accurate and full 
of quotes and names,” said Bull. “If 
some of the statements are racist, and 
some of them are, then the public 
should know. We kind of burst their 
bubble. The day before [the King 
holiday] they read a story that 
reminds graphically that racism is still 
a factor in American life.” 

Bull said it was “happenstance” 








Warriors new and old: The ‘innocent man’ 
The Philadelphia Prquirer 


Some fear Franklin’s fund will be Philadelphia’s 








Gorbachev’ 


Becoming a part of history 
yee 4 | shifts stance 














A city stumbles on a suspect 


Ps in a string of women’s deaths 





The controversial article appeared 
on the front page of the Inquirer, just 
below a photo of Virginia Governor 
Douglas Wilder being sworn in. E&P 
circled the article on the page above. 


that the story ran beneath Wilder’s 
photo. “The picture was boxed. In 
our view, it wasn’t intended” as a 
slight to Wilder, he said. 

As for the publication date, Bull 
said the story ran on the 14th because 
it “was ready.” 

The Philadelphia Association of 
Black Journalists also released a 
statement criticizing the Inquirer 
story and calling for an apology by the 
newspaper. The association also 
called for the appointment of a black 
city editor by the Inquirer. 

“We didn’t believe it was a de- 
liberate attempt to offend the 
African-American community, but 
it did,” Heshimu Jaramogi, presi- 
dent of the group, told the Inquirer. 
Jaramogi said the group did not take a 
stand on whether the story was fair or 
unfair. 

“The main point, the main issue, is 
that it was insensitive in placement 
and its timing,” he told the newspa- 
per. “I should also say we encourage 
the Inquirer to say it made a mistake 





Another mayor mad at the media 


Philadelphia Inquirer story criticized as being racist; 
its location on the front page is also questioned 


and apologize for offending the Afri- 
can-American community.” 

E&P made repeated phone calls to 
Karen Warrington, Goode’s press 
secretary, but the telephone was 
never answered. 

Managing editor Gene Foreman, in 
a prepared statement, said Goode 
“confused the messenger and the 
message. In reporting that there was 
widespread concern among white 
Democrats that a black candidate 
could not win the mayor’s office next 
year, we were simply doing our job.” 

The Inquirer regretted that some 
black readers were offended by the 
timing and placement of the article. It 
was “not deliberate,” Foreman 
stated, and “we do not see them as 
journalistically wrong. We have diffi- 
culty accepting the idea that certain 
news is to be denied to our readers on 
various occasions during the year. If 
we are to make discussion of racial 
issues in politics off-limits during the 
weekend of Dr. King’s birthday, we 
would be establishing a questionable 
precedent. The next steps perhaps 
would be to omit coverage of fighting 
in the Mideast on or around Yom 
Kippur, or to omit coverage of the 
conflict between Lebanese Christians 
and Muslims on or around Christmas 
or Ramadan.” 

Foreman stated the juxtaposition of 
the Wilder picture and political story 
could also be viewed as examples of 
the “triumphs and adversities blacks 
are experiencing in politics today.” 


Complaining mayor 
arrested on 


drug charges 


Washington, D.C., Mayor Marion 
Barry Jr., who challenged the Los 
Angeles Times’ credibility over its 
recent profile of him (E&P, Jan. 20), 
faces his own credibility challenge: a 
criminal charge of possessing and 
smoking crack cocaine. 

Barry, who has long denied con- 
tinuing allegations he used drugs, was 
arrested Jan. 19 in a D.C. hotel in an 


| FBI sting operation. Press reports 
| said he was videotaped in a woman’s 


(Continued on page 48) 
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An effort by Borough President 
Guy Molinari to evict the Staten 
Island Advance from Borough Hall 
was resolved after the newspaper got 
New York City Mayor David Dinkins 
to intercede on its behalf. 

Instead of the Advance being 
evicted from its basement offices with 
no replacement space, the newspaper 
now will be given office space in 
a new pressroom being established 
on the same floor as Molinari’s 
office. 

On Jan. 3, aides to newly elected 
Molinari informed the Advance that it 
would have to move out of its base- 
ment office in Staten Island Borough 
Hall where the newspaper has a desk 
and a computer terminal. 

Molinari maintained the space was 
needed to house equipment for the 
Topographical Bureau, located in the 
same area. He did not offer the news- 
paper space in another location within 
the building. 

Staten Island is one of New York 
City’s five boroughs and Borough 
Hall is owned by the city. Space in 
Staten Island’s Borough Hall, includ- 
ing the offices of the borough presi- 
dent, is allocated by the city’s Depart- 
ment of General Services, according 
to the Advance. 

The Advance resisted being moved 
out. The newspaper claimed that 
Molinari’s demand amounted to an 
illegal eviction because it had not 
received written notice. 





The newspaper also raised a First 
Amendment objection, saying being 
moved out of the building would ham- 
per its coverage of the borough gov- 
ernment. Molinari’s aides told the 
newspaper, the Advance said, that its 
reporter, Judy Randall, could travel 
back to headquarters to write her sto- 
ries. 





Mayor intercedes on newspaper’s behalf 


New York City Mayor David Dinkins stops an effort by borough 
president to oust Staten Island Advance from its Borough Hall office 


The mayor agreed that the newspaper 
should have an office in Borough Hall 
and advised that a room be aliocated 
for that purpose, the Advance 
reported. 

Soon thereafter, the Department of 
General Services established Room 
119 B, on the first floor and down the 
hall from Molinari’s office, as the new 





The Advance also questioned if Molinari, a 
Republican, were retaliating against the newspaper 
for endorsing his Democratic opponent, then- 


incumbent Ralph Lamberti. 





Managing editor Brian Laline told 
E&P the Advance’s main offices are 
located eight miles away from Bor- 
ough Hall. 

“Our reporter would have no 
place to operate out of,” he said. 
“There are other agencies there 
too.” 

The Advance also questioned if 
Molinari, a Republican, were retal- 
iating against the newspaper for 
endorsing his Democratic opponent, 
then-incumbent Ralph Lamberti. 
During the campaign, Molinari had 
criticized the newspaper’s campaign 
coverage, claiming it favored his 
opponent. 

The Advance contacted Dinkins, 
also a Democrat, about the situation. 





press room in Borough Hall. 

The Advance has volunteered to 
furnish the room with four desks 
and four chairs, so other new or- 
ganizations can also use the press- 
room. 

“It has always been the newspa- 
per’s position that the pressroom it 
occupied in the basement of Borough 
Hall was open to all news organiza- 
tions and not just the Advance,” the 
newspaper said in a statement. “The 
newspaper is aware that Borough 
Hall is owned by the city — and 
eventually the taxpayers — and that 
everyone who occupies the building is 
a tenant. The newspaper never 
claimed exclusive rights to the 
office.” 





The U.S. Supreme Court has 
agreed to decide a 15-year-old libel 
suit that could determine how courts 
separate statements of fact from 
opinion. 

The court twice earlier had refused 
to hear the case, Milkovich v. Lorain 
Journal Co. 

“I don’t think it’s a good sign,” 
said Jane Kirtley, executive director 
of the Reporters Committee for Free- 
dom of the Press. She feared the cur- 
rently conservative Court may want to 
clamp down on a trend granting broad 
constitutional protection to opinion. 

High school wrestling coach 
Michael Milkovich sued the News 








Herald of Willoughby, Ohio, in 1975, 
because of a sports column by Ted 
Diadiun, now executive editor, 
accusing the coach and a former 
school official of lying in court. 

Milkovich coached the Maple 
Heights High School wrestling squad 
when a fight erupted at a 1974 home 
meet, injuring several wrestlers. 

Diadiun, who was there, criticized 
the coaches’ behavior in print. In the 
disputed column, he accused the 
coach and then superintendent of 
schools, H. Don Scott, of lying to the 
judge who withdrew punishment from 
the Maple Heights team. 

In ensuing litigation, Milkovich 





High Court to hear 15-year-old libel suit 


twice won in the Ohio Supreme 
Court, which ruled in 1984 that Dia- 
diun’s statements were reported as 
fact, not opinion. Twice the U.S. 
Supreme Court refused to review the 
case. 

But in Scott’s case in 1986, the Ohio 
court reversed itself, finding the state- 
ments to be opinion. It used that deci- 
sion to overturn Milkovich’s case. 

In a 4-3 ruling it said in light of the 
“totality of the circumstances,” the 
column — which appeared on sports 
pages, “a traditional haven for cajol- 
ing, invective and hyperbole” — was 
immune under free-speech provisions 
of the Ohio Constitution. 
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By Andrew Radolf 


The New York Daily News has pro- 
posed selling its single-copy distribu- 
tion routes to independent contrac- 
tors as part of a plan to boost circula- 
tion, announced publisher James 
Hoge. 

Under the plan, the Daily News 
would sell to qualified individuals the 
right to purchase newspapers from 
the Daily News for resale to single- 
copy dealers in specific geographic 
areas. The News would divide up the 
New York metropolitan area into dis- 
tribution districts to be sold individu- 
ally by the newspaper. 

The opportunity to purchase dis- 
tricts would be offered first to current 
Daily News drivers and then to the 
general public, as necessary, the 
announcement stated. 

“The tentative plan would create 
several hundred entrepreneurs who 
could increase their profits and the 
value of their businesses by increas- 
ing circulation sales,” Hoge said. 
“Such entrepreneurs could resell 
their businesses to other individuals 
or to the Daily News if it exercised its 
first refusal right to repurchase.” 

The News currently delivers to 
about 7,000 street sales outlets. The 
plan to use independents would 
involve about 60% of the Daily News 
total circulation of about 1.2 million 
copies daily and about 1.5 million 
copies on Sundays. 

The newspaper envisions each 
independent distributor delivering to 








50 to 80 outlets. Circulation director 
Thomas Iaquinta said a distributor 
selling about 5,000 newspapers daily 
could make at least $80,000 a year. 

Hoge said the plan has been com- 
municated to Michael Alvino, presi- 
dent of the Newspaper and Mail 
Deliverers Union, which represents 
700 drivers at the News. 

Alvino said the drivers would reject 
the plan, and charged the News was 
proposing it as a way to circumvent 
union representation of the drivers. 





A switch to independent route dealers? 
New York Daily News issues its latest proposal to deliverers union 


independents would eliminate the 
concern over the drivers making col- 
lections. 

“If we sell these distribution areas, 
we won’t have any say in how they 
collect,” laquinta said. “All we 
would be interested in is how they pay 
us for the number of papers we sell to 
them.” The distributors servicing a 
distribution area would be “indepen- 
dent businessmen who can charge 
whatever price they want,” he added. 

Sloan and Iaquinta stressed that the 





“Circulation has been declining,” Sloan said. “After 
some serious review of our circulation numbers, we 
feel independent ownership of our single copy sales 


makes the most sense.” 





The News and its 10 unions are 
soon to begin negotiations on talks for 
new contracts and the newspaper is 
seeking major contract concessions, 
including employee reductions and 
far-reaching work rule changes, to 
eliminate what management has 
termed “abusive labor practices” and 
cut costs (E&P, Jan. 20, P. 17). 

In a recent interview, John T. 
Sloan, vice president/human 
resources, said one of the changes the 
News seeks in the negotiations is an 
end to the practice of the drivers col- 
lecting circulation sales revenues 
from news outlets and turning the 
funds over to the paper. The plan for 





plan the News is proposing is a ““mar- 
keting decision” that is not related to 
the labor talks, and Sloan said Alvi- 
no’s charges were “groundless.” 

They said the plan resulted from 
addressing “strategic issues” on how 
the News can offer better service to 
both readers and advertisers. Adver- 
tisers would benefit from improved 
circulation, they said, and indepen- 
dents acting on the profit motive 
would react more quickly to market- 
place conditions, including develop- 
ing new outlets for single-copy sales 
such as supermarkets and fast-food 
restaurants. 

(Continued on page 39) 





By Andrew Radolf 


Leaders of the 10 unions repre- 
senting about 3,000 workers at the 
Daily News said at a press conference 
that they would not be prodded into a 
strike that could lead to management 
shutting down the newspaper and 
possibly avoiding severance liabili- 
ties. 

The News has begun distributing its 
contract proposals to its unions in 


The existing contracts expire March 
30. 


News management has taken a 
hard-line approach to talks, making it 





preparation for collective bargaining. — 





clear to the unions that what it terms 
“abusive labor practices” must be 
ended and costs cut extensively 
enough to assure the newspaper’s 
long-term profitability. 

“We are just trying to regain man- 
agement control of our business and 
eliminate labor abuses in our con- 
tract,” said John Sloan, News vice 
president/human resources. 

The newspaper has also told the 
unions it is determined to publish and 
distribute in the event of a strike and 
has been training non-union employ- 
ees on how to operate presses. 

The unions for several months have 





New York Daily News unions ready for pr battle 


been charging that the Tribune Co. of 
Chicago, the News’ parent company, 
really wants out of New York and is 
seeking either to win enough contract 
concessions in order to find a buyer 
for the News or shut it down. 


They have charged that by putting 
forward unacceptable contract pro- 
posals, management intends to 
declare an impasse and impose work- 
ing conditions. If the unions struck 
the newspaper in response, manage- 
ment would be in a position to blame 
the unions for the newspaper’s clos- 
ing and seek to avoid shutdown lia- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Pians for two D.C. dailies 


Roger Kranz plans a controlled-circulation paper, 
while the Toronto Sun is still interested in the market 


By George Garneau 


Plans are in the works for two new 
daily newspapers for Washington, 
BD:C. 

The city, whose two dailies rank it 
among only about two dozen U.S. 
cities left with competing dailies, 
could have four by 1991, if somewhat 
tentative plans hold up. 

Hoping to join the Washington Post 
and Washington Times, Canada’s 
Toronto Sun Publishing Corp. has 
delayed until at least next year start- 
up of a general-interest tabloid mod- 
eled after its racy Toronto Sun. 

The most recent entry is Roger 
Kranz, the 39-year old founder of the 
Washington Journalism Review, who 
announced on Jan. 23 he plans a con- 
trolled-circulation “trade” daily cov- 
ering government to start by October. 

The start-ups would be an aberra- 
tion to a long-standing trend in which 
metro dailies across the country have 
closed or merged. 

A new D.C. paper would be the 
city’s first since Time Inc. folded the 
venerable Washington Star in 1981 
and supporters of the Rev. Sun 
Myung Moon’s Unification Church 
founded the Washington Times, 
which has grown to 97,000 weekday 
circulation, but survives on millions 
of dollars a year in subsidies. 

Kranz said at a news conference he 
needed $15 million to start the 
Washington Reporter but refused to 
say how much money has been com- 
mitted. He said he had secured 
enough “seed money” to operate “for 
quite a while,” but expects to lose 
money for at least a year, based on an 
annual $12.5-million budget. An 
investor plan and market research 
were under way, he said. 

Kranz, the publisher, said he and 
former Washington Post president 
John Prescott Jr., chairman, were 
investors, and Barry Sussman, a vet- 
eran of editing jobs at the Washington 
Post and United Press International, 
will be editor. 

Plans call for a staff of 100 employ- 
ees, including 50 reporters, editors 
and a graphics team led by former 
New York Times and Time Inc. 
designer Eric Seidman. 

Intended as “a second read,” the 
Reporter is designed as a color broad- 
sheet to be printed and delivered by 





contractors five mornings a week at 
no charge to Washington offices of 
25,000 high-level government execu- 
tives. legislators, lawyers, lobbyists 
and newspeople in Washington. 
Street sales at 50¢ each are planned. 

Its 16 to 24 pages will carry news 
and information unavailable else- 
where, Kranz said. 


“There’s a lot of information about 
Washington that does not run in the 
Washington Post and Washington 
Times,” he said, The Reporter would 
focus on “enterprise” stories and 
would approach breaking news froma 
different angle. With no sports, no 
weather and no editorials, except op- 
ed-style opinion pieces, it would 
tap into some of the more than 4,000 
journalists who cover Washington but 
who are not read here, he said. Copy 
would be 80% staff-written, with 
newsroom salaries “very competi- 
tive.” 


| earliest.” 

The company, which made $40 
million on the sale of the Houston 
Post in 1987, has invested about $25 
million, excluding acquisition costs, 
to create the daily Ottawa Sun from 
the Sunday Ottawa Herald, and to 
convert the weekly Financial Post to 
daily publication. 

Nevertheless, preparations for the 
paper are continuing. The company in 
1988 spent $10 million to buy Com- 
print Inc., a commercial printer in 
suburban Gaithersburg, Md., where it 
has increased its Goss Urbanite to I1 
units, from eight, and will install 
another Il-unit Urbanite in April, 
Creighton said. 

As envisioned, the Sun would be a 
six-day tabloid, modeled after the 
successful Toronto Sun. It would be 
sold daily through newsracks and 
newssiands and delivered to homes 
on Sunday. 








“Hopefully we'll go ahead, but we won’t go ahead 
until our two start-ups in Canada are making 
money ...” Toronto Sun Publishing Corp. chairman 
Douglas Creighton said in an interview. 





The Reporter would compete with 
such Washington publications as Roll 
Call, Congressional Quarterly and 
National Journal. 

A prototype is expected by the end 
of February. 

Prescott, the principal investor, 
who retired as president of a suburban 
Maryland weekly group and owns 
weeklies in New Hampshire, said he 
believes the concept can work 
because of the strong market. 

Meanwhile, the Toronto Sun’s 
plans for Washington have been 
delayed by expansions at its Ottawa 
Sun and Financial Post. 

“Hopefully we’ll go ahead, but we 
won't go ahead until our two start-ups 
in Canada are making money or 
clearly will make money,” Toronto 
Sun Publishing Corp. chairman 
Douglas Creighton said in an inter- 
view. 

While no decision has been made, 
he said, a Sun tabloid in Washington 
would not start before 1991 “at the 


The Sun, whose feisty tabloid jour- 
nalism, including fleshy photos, made 
a profit soon after starting in 1971, a 
month after the Toronto Telegram 
folded, expanded its formula to Sun 
start-ups in Edmonton in 1978 and 
Calgary in 1980. It went public in 1978 
and is majority-owned by Maclean 
Hunter Ltd. of Toronto. 


The Sun faces at least one obstacle: 
the existing Washington Sun, a45,000 
paid- and free-circulation black 
weekly. in northwest Washington. 
Owner J. C. Cooke said the Sun from 
Toronto sought to buy his name, but, 
since he set $10 million as the price for 
“24 years of blood, sweat and tears 
with this paper,” he has heard no 
more. 

“Basically they’re trying to fill the 
void created when the Washington 
Star left,” Drew Marcus, media anal- 
yst with Kidder, Peabody & Co. in 
New York, said of the two planned 





papers. 
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By Dianne Averill 


Weddings and engagements are 
announcements readers expect to see 
in a newspaper but, if newpapers 
write them the way readers want to 
see them, they eat more space than 
most papers are willing to devote. 

Many newspapers are choosing this 
time to look at the way they handle 
routine social announcements. The 
New Haven Register, in studying its 
own wedding and engagement poli- 
cies, surveyed the 68 newspapers in 
the United States with circulation 
generally in the 100,000-200,000 
range. Of those 68, 44 (65%) 
responded. This is what we found: 

@ More than half of the newspapers 
responding (59%) publish weddings 
and engagements on Sundays only. 
Eight papers (18%) publish them on 
any day; three (7%) publish them 
Wednesdays; seven (16%) have other 
arrangements. 

@ The number of weddings and 
engagements published annually vary 
wildly, ranging from a high of about 
7,200 (the Birmingham [Ala.] Jews) 
to about 75 (weddings only, the Daily 
News of Los Angeles). 

@ Most newspapers (18; 41%) have 
just one staffer producing the 
announcements. Twelve papers have 
other ways of producing weddings 
and engagements. The Omaha (Neb.) 
World-Herald (121,264 mornings, 
282,902 Sunday) uses one part-timer 
to produce its announcements 
(although the paper has no idea how 
many are published annually). The 
Vindicator in Ohio (91,345 evenings, 
139,870 Sundays) uses four staffers to 
produce its 1,200 to 3,000 announce- 
ments per year. 

The Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune 
(108,372 mornings, 138,179 Sundays) 
replied, “We all help.” 

@ Twenty-three of the papers 
responding are in a competitive mar- 
ket; 18 are not. 

@ The majority of papers (28; 64%) 
do not verify announcements. Some 
verify only if there is a question, but 
most forms require signatures and 





(Averill is features editor at the New 
Haven [Conn.] Register.) 








these are accepted as verification. 
Fourteen papers (32%) routinely ver- 
ify all announcements. 

@ One of the most interesting 
trends is how newspapers deal with 
engagement announcements. Thirty- 
five (82%) of the papers run engage- 
ments; five papers do not run them. 
Of those papers that publish engage- 
ments, 22 (63%) do not publish photos 
with the announcements; eight do use 
art; six give the couples of a choice of 
having art with either the engagement 
or the wedding, but not both. 

Charging: Several newspapers 
charge to run announcements, art, or 
a display-type feature. 

@ At the Fresno (Calif.) Bee 
(144,765 mornings, 170,427 Sundays), 
all announcements are handled by 
classified. There are no deadlines for 
after-the-fact announcements, but the 
Bee guarantees publication if the 
announcement is received a week 
ahead of time. 

Pages are designed on a six-column 
measure, and a two- or four-point rule 
separates the ads from editorial mate- 
rial. The page is labeled “Mile- 
stones” and “Paid Advertising.” 

The cost is $14 per inch, about a 
third of the retail advertising rate. 
Revenue is about $2,000 per month, 
all going to classified. The Bee has 
been running announcements as paid 
ads at least 15 years. 

@ The Fort Lauderdale Sun-Sen- 
tinel (189,935 mornings, 309,082 Sun- 
days) charges for engagements. Cost 
is $55 with art; $40 without (rates are 
comparable with classified). Editorial 
type is serif; engagements run sans 
serif. They run on the same page as 
editorial and are not marked paid 
advertising. The Sun-Sentinel real- 
izes $1,000-$1,200 per month from 
engagements. All revenue goes to 
classified. 

@ The Tribune in Oakland, Calif. 
(148,550 mornings, 145,703 Sundays) 
charges for all announcements. The 
pages read “Paid Advertising” and 
run in the editorial section. Cost is 
$18.48 per inch, a special rate for the 
announcements. Art can run any size. 
Revenue is $450-$500 per week for 
engagements, weddings and anniver- 
saries. 





Handling weddings 


New Haven (Conn.) Register surveys 68 newspapers 
to see how routine social announcements are handled 


@ Atthe San Antonio (Texas) Light 
(156,674 daily, 241,114 Sundays) and 
at the San Antonio Express-News 
(180,819 daily, 275,971 Sundays) 
there is a $25 charge to run art with 
either weddings or engagements. 
Both papers say revenue is credited to 
the general operating budget for the 
newspaper. 

At the Light, billing is done by the 
business office. At the Express- 
News, the charge is paid upon deliv- 
ery of the announcement so there is 
no billing. 

@ The Salt Lake Tribune charges 
$8 to publish a photograph; couples 
must decide either to have an engage- 
ment photo printed or a wedding 
photo. Most people pay at the time of 
placement, so there is no billing. 

At the Light, billing is done by the 
business office. 

Other options: Two newspapers do 
something a little different: 

@ At the Birmingham News 
(175,721, Monday-Saturday, 204,576 
Sundays), not only will your 
announcement be published for free 
but the paper will take your photo for 
free — brides only. Remember, this 
is the newspaper that publishes more 
than 7,000 announcements each year. 
A spokesman says that about 25% of 
all photos published are taken at the 
newspaper. Of course, they do get 
something in exchange — total con- 
trol over the photos taken. 

@ At the Shreveport (La.) Journal 
and the Times, regular announce- 
ments run at no charge, but there are 
larger, display announcements avail- 
able. A two-column-by-10.5-inch 
story, with art, costs $350. Other 
sizes and prices are: two columns by 
13.5 inches, $500; three columns by 
seven inches, $350; two columns by 
six inches, $240 (engagements only). 
The revenue, about $6,000 per month, 
is credited to retail advertising. 


Conn. daily raises 
delivery price 


The Meriden (Conn.) Record-Jour- 
nal on Jan. 14 increased its seven-day 
home-delivery price from $2.75 to $3. 
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Missouri papers 
get ready to 
pay sales taxes 


Missouri newspapers must begin 
collecting sales taxes by Feb. 1, 
state revenue director Duane Benton 
recently told a meeting of the Mis- 
souri Press Association. 

Missouri’s Supreme Court ruled 
Nov. 12 that newspapers are tangible 
property and subject to the tax. Fol- 
lowing the ruling, Benton’s office 
began drawing up rules for collecting 
the levy from newspapers. 

MPA officials have told members 
to start collecting the tax on circula- 
tion sale on time, but to do so under 
protest to protect their legal rights. 
The association’s members criticized 
the sales tax on newspapers as a viola- 
tion of the First Amendment. 

Several bills have been introduced 
into the state Legislature to restore 
newspapers’ sales tax exemption and 
the MPA has proposed its own ver- 
sion “as a substitute for those bills,” 
said Kent Ford, an association offi- 
cial. 

If legislative action fails, then 
newspapers in the state would con- 





sider filing a lawsuit to get the tax 
repealed, he said. 

Nicholas V. Penniman IV, 
publisher of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, told MPA that his newspaper 
was one of the publications consid- 
ering a lawsuit if legislative efforts at 
repeal did not succeed. 


N.Y. Times starts 
fax service to 
the Far East 


This month the New York Times 
started its TimesFax service to the 
Far East, where fax machines can 
receive a daily synopsis of the 
Times’ news, features and editorials 
in four to six pages. 

Transmissions are made the night 
before the date of publication. 

“This service will reach people in 
parts of the world that currently can- 
not receive the Times on a timely 
basis,” said Times publisher Arthur 
Ochs Sulzberger. 

TimesFax is directed primarily at 
business communities and travelers. 
Its publisher is Patricia Ecke, vice 
president of the New York Times 


Talking Newspapers 


@ 


Learn how leading newspapers are offering their advertisers more sales 
power, attracting readers and enhancing their position through voice 


information services. 


29 reasons why you should go to the Conference on Talking News- 
papers, February 13-14, 1990 at the Hyatt Regency DFW Airport: 


© Overview of the Talking Newspaper Market 
John F. Kelsey, III —- The Audiotex Group 
© Keynote Address 
Carl Valenti — Dow Jones & Co. 
© Market Research 


Sherrie Starr — Advertising Research Corporation 


© Regulation and the Role of the BOCs 
Ray Avedian — Yellow Pages Publishers Assoc. 
Kathleen Criner —- ANPA 
Raj Malhotra — Malhotra & Associates 

© Starting Out — What does a Publisher do first? 
Jim McNight — Cox Newspapers 
Bill Muir — The Hamilton Spectator 
Wayne Shepperd — Danbury News Times 
Craig Wells — Boulder Daily Camera 

© Information and Advertiser Services 


Craig Allsopp — D.J. Voice Information Services 


Jan Calvert — San Francisco Chronicle 
Chris Pederson — Associated Press 
Louis Zimmers — The VRU Group 


Sponsored by The Audiotex Group. For information, call (215) 297-1000. 


© Equipment and Alternative Delivery Systems 
Stan Brannan — Brite Voice Systems 
Karen Edwards — Octel Communications 
Stuart Goldberg — Westwood One 
Dan Maitland — Perception Electronic Publishing 
Dan Sager — SaGE MaRK 
® Marketing 
Thos Paine — Dana Communications 
Karen Stabley — The Baltimore Sun 
Peter Winter — Newspaper Advertising Bureau 
© Advertising/Sales 
Jim Debth — Cedar Rapids Gazette 
Chris Jennewein — Atlanta Journal-Constitution 
Dick Reid — Tahoe Telephone Directories 
© The Future of Talking Newspapers and Other 
Electronic Services 
Mark Piakias — Strategic Telemedia 
Pairick Dolan — Fax Bank Systems 
Sarah Ordover — Voice News Network 
Ralph Winston — Sprint Gateways 











Syndication Sales Corp.; its editor is 
David Rampe, a Times Washington 
bureau and business news editor. 
Seymour Topping, editorial develop- 
ment director for Times Co.’s 
regional newspapers, is also guiding 
TimesFax editorial development. 

TimesFax was designed by Lou 
Silverstein, who is responsible for the 
Times’ current look. 


IAPA urges fair 
coverage of 
Nicaragua elections 


A message sent by the Inter Ameri- 
can Press Association to Nicaragua 
has warned that unless the Sandinista 
government allows fair access to the 
media by opposition parties, the 
presidential election campaign in 
Nicaragua will not be clean. 

The IAPA group visited Nicaragua 
Jan. 9-11 and made its report Jan. 12. 

The IAPA group said the state 
monopoly over television and its con- 
trol over a major part of the radio and 
print media could lead to the ques- 
tioning of the results of the Feb. 25 
election. 

Violeta Chamorro, whose family 
owns the independent daily La Pren- 
sa is a leading opposition candidate 
for president. 

The concern about coverage comes 
at a time when there are reports that 
the Sandinistas have been denying 
visas to foreign correspondents. The 
New York Times reported Jan. 16 that 
the Sandinistas have reversed a pol- 
icy of allowing foreign journalists 
easy access to the country and have 
denied visas to several journalists 
based in Honduras. 

The journalists told the Times that 
they believed they were denied visas 
because of their past coverage of the 
U.S.-backed contra guerrillas. 

The IAPA executive committee has 
also decided to send a mission to 
Panama to investigate the state of that 
country’s press following the U.S. 
invasion that ousted Gen. Manuel 
Noriega. 


USA Today gets 
new ad agency 


USA Today has appointed Babbit & 
Reiman to handle its advertising 
account. 

Babbit & Reiman replaces Lois, 
Pitts Gershon Pon/GGK, which has 
handled USA Today’s advertising 
since 1984. 
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THE PAGINATION 
ALTERNATIVE 


In our opinion, to survive in the 1990s, many newspa- 
pers in competitive markets must make a choice: Hire more 
employees in the manufacturing operation . . . or change the 
way they manufacture. 

Newspapers face a crisis precipitated by sluggish growth 
in the number of households buying newspapers and loss of 
advertising market share to competitive media. Some ave 
meeting the challenge through creative solutions such as 
zoning. But zoning creates a new set of challenges. One is 
page count explosion. A 96-page newspaper becomes a 
208-page newspaper when 16 of those pages are produced 
across eight zones. 

Time is the key dimension that complicates a newspa- 
per’s ability to manage the additional pages that come from 
zoning. Deadlines, driven by press runs, compress newspa- 
per manufacturing into short, high-volume periods of peak 
production. During these times, newspapers approach the 
capacity of their production systems. 

Automating the manufacturing process should save time 
and, therefore, money. And it does — to a point. When news- 
papers bought automated typesetting systems, they were 
able to cut composing room staff by as much as 80 percent 
and never miss a deadline. Automation, however, did not 
change the basic newspaper manufacturing model. 

Now, newspapers facing the page count challenge must 
make a choice among three production alternatives. Two 
low-volume strategies attempt to respond to the increase in 
pages without radically increasing the capacity of the pro- 
duction process. They avoid production peaks instead of ad- 
justing to them: 

Staggered production uses advanced sections and 
spreads the production cycle over a longer time. The number 
of live pages remains constant. This method precludes ac- 
ceptance of late-breaking news or late ads. 

Straight-line production controls peak production by 
minimizing the number of live pages produced near or at 
deadline. A majority of the paper is completed early in the 
production cycle, allowing a steady flow of pages throughout 
the process. Although it accommodates a moderate increase 
in the number of pages produced, it reduces the number of 
pages available for late ads or breaking news. 

The third strategy, high-volume production, radically in- 
creases the capacity of the process to meet the high page 
volume of peak production. This strategy accommodates a 
large increase in page volume and supports a large number of 
live pages during peak production periods. 

Regardless of the production strategy cho- 
sen, newspapers have only three options for in- 


BUX 


creasing production capacity: Increase composing room 
production, implement serial (back-end) pagination, or use 
parallel pagination. 

Increasing composing room production capacity by 
adding staff or overtime is costly. Furthermore, newspapers 
that zone and choose this strategy may find themselves out- 
growing the space in their composing rooms. 

Serial, or back-end, pagination doesn’t require a com- 
posing room. Suitable in environments in which one person 
holds complete responsibility for the page, it works well in 
both staggered and straight-line production environments. 
But it has limited effectiveness because it requires the flow of 
text prior to output or before a page can be laid out. This 
causes problems in coordinating page production with the 
availability of live elements. 

Parallel production systems also allow for newspaper pro- 
duction without the composing room, but are most appropri- 
ate in environments in which layout and copy are controlled 
by different people. 

In parallel pagination systems, the applications software 
is closely integrated with a database capable of holding large 
amounts of editorial, advertising and physical (news hole) in- 
formation. The applications software enters and extracts in- 
formation from the database in real time to provide an 
overview of all editions and zones from both an editorial and 
advertising perspective. Space on a page can be assigned to 
stories that are unwritten or to ads not yet prepared. Unlike 
serial pagination, zoned pages are made up before all the el- 
ements are complete. 

With parallel production, the system manages the merg- 
ing of layout with late stories and ads during peak production 
times. This process provides a number of benefits: 

Editorial and advertising elements are processed simul- 
taneously. Multiple users and departments may work on a 
single page concurrently and late changes are easier to make. 

The ability to work on multiple zoned pages, sharing 
common elements and page geometry in parallel, is 
provided. 

The ability to “marry” pages and output them directly to 
print, which is especially important for tabloids, is also 
provided. 

The key to success for newspapers in competitive mar- 
kets is to select the most flexible manufacturing strategy and 
control production and labor costs. 

In our opinion, vendors must address the 
page count explosion by delivering cost-effective 
pagination systems that solve complex produc- 
tion problems. 
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Integrating newsrooms 


New center hopes to speed the ethnic 
integration of the nation’s newsrooms 


By M.L. Stein 


San Francisco State University’s 
new center to speed the ethnic inte- 
gration of the nation’s newsrooms 
opened this month. 

Called the Center for Integration 
and Improvement of Journalism, it 
started off with a $100,000 stock grant 
from the Gannett Foundation and a 
full-time director, Jon Funabiki, a 
reporter and editor at the San Diego 
(Calif.) Union since 1973. 

The center was launched by the 
university’s Department of Journal- 
ism, which is raising additional funds 
to guarantee it as a pilot project for at 
least four years. 

Funabiki, a San Francisco State 
journalism graduate, described the 
center as “the most comprehensive 
and aggressive project of its kind.” 
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He added that “the university, the 
industry and working professionals — 
minorities and non-minorities alike — 
will have to pitch in to make it work. 
The demographics of the United 
States, especially on the West Coast, 
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American news media need to 
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respond to this change, not only 
because it is the correct course to 
follow, but also because it is impera- 
tive to the future health of the indus- 
try.” 

The center plans to create within 
the journalism department a series of 
model programs to demonstrate how 
journalism education programs -can 
greatly increase the recruitment, 
retention, graduation and placement 
of young ethnic minority journalists. 

Journalism department chair Betty 
Medsger, who conceived the idea of 
the center, pointed out that a recent 
ASNE survey of newspaper news- 
rooms revealed that ethnic minority 
journalists constituted only 7.5% of 
the work force and that 54% of U.S. 
dailies have never hired an ethnic 
minority staff member. 

The imbalance, she contended, 
“leads to diminished, unfair and ste- 
reotyped coverage of ethnic minority 
individuals, issues and communities 
by local and national mainstream 
newspapers, magazines and broad- 
cast news organizations.” 


Funabiki said that he and journal- 
ism faculty members plan to create an 
extensive network of hundreds of vol- 
unteer Northern California journal- 
ists who will work with students as 
coaches and mentors to improve their 
basic skills and give them a “realistic 
look at the life of a professional jour- 
nalist and an understanding of the 
importance of journalism in a demo- 
cratic society.” 


The long-range goal of the project, 
Funabiki stated, is to “eliminate the 
most common excuse news execu- 
tives give for failing to hire minorities: 
“We can’t find qualified 
candidates.’ ” 

After establishing a model program 
at S.F. State, the center will assist 
other journalism education programs 
in increasing minority enrollment. 


Funabiki said he aiso wants to see 
the center become a home for local 
and national research and for confer- 
ences on ethnic issues in journalism. 


Four years ago, Funabiki was 
named the Union’s Pacific Rim 
reporter after proposing the beat. In 
that role, he traveled frequently to 

(Continued on page 48) 
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$213,700,000,000 


IN 1988 INDUSTRIAL SALES — 


Figures courtesy of New England Business, August 1989 issue. 


$117,594,884,000 


Figures courtesy of E&P 1990 Market Guide 


ESTIMATED 1990 RETAIL SALES 


NEW ENGLAND! 


Solid’... 


. . . plant sites, store locations and vital newspapers to serve them 
All yours in New England! 


Contact the advertising departments at any of these New England newspapers 
for additional information. 


MAINE 


Bangor Daily News (M) 
Maine Weekend 

The Lewiston Daily Sun (M) 
Lewiston Journal! (E) 

Sunday Sun-Journal (S) 
Maine Sunday Telegram (S) 
Portland Press Herald (M) 
Portland Evening Express (E) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord Monitor (E) 

Union Leader (M) 

Nashua Telegraph (E&S) 

New Hampshire Sunday News (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Giobe (M&S) 

Boston Herald (M&S) 

Cape Cod Times (Hyannis) (M&S) 

The Enterprise (Brockton) (E&S) 

The Daily Transcript (Dedham) (E) 
Gardner News (E) 

The Sun (Lowell) (E&S) 

Daily Evening Item (Lynn) (E) 

The Middlesex News (E&S) 

Milford Daily News (E) 

The Standard Times (New Bedford) (E&S) 
The Patriot Ledger (Quincy) (E) 

Salem Evening News (E) 

Union-News (Springfield) (AD) 
Republican (Springfield) (S) 

The News Tribune (Waltham) (E) 

Daily Times and Chronicle (Woburn) (E) 
Telegram & Gazette (Worcester) (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT 


The Advocate (Stamford) (AD&S) 
The Bridgeport Post (M&S) 
The Day (New London) (M&S) 
Greenwich Time (AD&S) 
Hartford Courant (M&S) 

The Hour (Norwalk) (E) 
Manchester Journal Inquirer (E) 
Meriden Record-Journal (M&S) 
Middletown Press (E) 

New Britain Herald (E) 

New Haven Register (M&S) 
Waterbury American (E) 
Waterbury Republican (M&S) 


VERMONT 


The Times-Argus (Barre-Montpelier) (E&S) 
The Burlington Free Press (M&S) 
Rutland Herald (M&S) 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Newport Daily News (E) 
Providence Journal-Bulletin (M/E) 
The Providence Sunday Journal (S) 
The Westerly Sun (E) 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


After years of growing frustration 
with the Associated Press picture 
report, photo editors from the 
nation’s biggest newspapers say a 
recent air-clearing meeting with top 
AP executives may finally have got- 
ten the attention of the wire service. 

Within two weeks after the meet- 
ing, AP announced at least one spe- 
cific change in response to the com- 
plaints: a new photo advisory system. 

“I think we finally got AP’s atten- 
tion,” the Chicago Tribune’s director 
of photography, Jack Corn, said. “I 
feel AP is going to move. Somewhat 
reluctantly, but I feel they are going to 
move.” 

Ten photo editors from major met- 
ropolitan papers met Jan. 9 in an 
unpublicized meeting at AP’s New 
York City headquarters with AP 
president and general manager Louis 
D. Boccardi, assistant general man- 
ager/NewsPhotos Hal Buell and 10 
New York AP picture editors. 

In the three-hour meeting, the 
newspaper photo editors hammered 
at AP with long-festering and funda- 
mental complaints about the photo 
report. 

“They [AP photo editors] didn’t 
understand then [before the meeting] 
and they don’t understand now [after 
the meeting] what newspapers are all 
about,” Gary Haynes, assistant man- 
aging editor-graphics for the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, said in an interview. 

In other interviews, the newspaper 
editors said they pressed these spe- 
cific complaints: 

@ Inadequate deadlines. AP 
photos, especially color photos, too 
often come too late to make the new 
deadlines photo editors have these 
days, the editors said. 

“I think AP has to realize that the 
newspaper business has changed,” 
Chicago Tribune’s Corn said. “We 
have different needs than we had 15 
years ago. Color has changed when 
we need pictures.” 

@ Poor editing. Several editors said 
AP photo editors throw quantity 
rather than quality over wire. 

“Basically a lot of junk moves on 
the [AP] wire, with very little interest 
to most newspapers,” said Larry 
Armstrong, photo assignment editor 
for the Los Angeles Times. 





Hal Buell 


“Reuters, United Press Interna- 
tional and AFP produce a better- 
edited report,” the Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s Haynes said, “better in 
two ways: They are better photos and 
presented in better sequences.” 

@ Inadequate advisories. AP advi- 
sories about upcoming photo 
transmissions — especially, again, 
for color shots — are either moved 
on the news wire, where photo editors 
do not see them, or are simply non- 
existent. 





Clearing the air 


Metro newspaper photo editors meet with Associated Press execs 


demand from our own newsrooms,” 
said Joe Elbert, assistant managing 
editor-photo. for the Washington 
Post. 

@ Unresponsiveness. While the 
editors E&P spoke to praised the 
helpfulness of local and regional 
bureaus, they were also unanimous in 
complaining that AP’s New York City 
headquarters was unresponsive. 

“We [newspaper photo editors] 
have a very stressed-out editor ask- 
ing, are we going to have color on this 
or that? And we call [New York] and 
no one calls us back with an answer,” 
the Los Angeles Times’ Armstrong 
said. 

The meeting, held at the suggestion 
of AP’s Hal Buell, was the latest in 
four years of occasional sessions 
between the wire services and the ad 
hoc group of metro photo editors. 
Newspapers represented were the 
New York Times, Washington Post, 
Chicago Tribune, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, USA Today, Los Angeles 
Times, Long Island Newsday, and the 
Detroit Free Press. 

These big papers bolstered their 
cases at the meeting with informal 
surveys from 80 mostly small and 
medium-sized papers that the editors 
said showed some dissatisfaction 





“This was not a fist-pounding, adversarial meeting,” 
said Long Island Newsday photo editor Jim Dooley, 
who acted as spokesman at the session. “This was a 
lengthy, mature meeting with a lot of frustrations 


expressed on both sides.” 








however, on Jan. 22-AP 
announced it would begin next week a 
new system that would speed access 
to photo advisories. 

AP president Boccardi said the 
photo advisories would remain on the 
news wire but would be filed under 
the same numbers each day. Photo 
editors will also be able to check spe- 
cific upcoming photos using key word 
searches. 

@ Poor captioning. Editors say 
there are too many lapses in clear 
identification of subjects, picture con- 
texts and even credit lines. 

“We’re asking for more 
accountability — kind of what we 





with the AP photo report. 

“There are some unhappy campers 
out there, I will tell you,” the Chicago 
Tribune’s Jack Corn said. 

Despite the evident frustrations of 
the photo editors, participants said 
both sides learned from each other. 

“This was not a fist-pounding, 
adversarial meeting,” said Long 
Island Newsday photo editor Jim 
Dooley, who acted as spokesman at 
the session. “This was a lengthy, 
mature meeting with a lot of frustra- 
tions expressed on both sides.” 

“It was one of the most seminal 
meetings we have ever had with AP,” 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The appointment of 65 Pulitzer 
Prize nominating jurors in journalism 
for 1990 has been announced by presi- 
dent Michael I. Sovern of Columbia 
University. 

They will pass initial judgment on 
entries for Pulitzer awards in journal- 
ism based on work published in the 
calendar year 1989. The deadline for 
submission of entries is Feb. 1. 

The Pulitzer Prizes are awarded 
annually each spring by Columbia 
University on the recommendation of 
the Pulitzer Prize Board. Pulitzer 
Prize journalism jurors screen all 
entries received and nominate spe- 
cific ones for the board’s particular 
consideration. 

Before the jurors assemble in 
March to begin the judging process, 
each of them will be assigned to work 
in one of the 14 Pulitzer journalism 
categories: public service, general 
news reporting, investigative report- 
ing, explanatory journalism, special- 
ized reporting, national reporting, 
international reporting, feature writ- 
ing, commentary, criticism, editorial 
writing, editorial cartooning, spot 
news photography and feature pho- 
tography. 

In each category, jurors are asked 
to exercise their independent and 
collective judgment and to submit 
three nominations to the board. 

Jurors are advised that it is not part 
of their charge to express any order of 
preference among their nominations 
and that their reports are for the infor- 
mation of the Pulitzer Prize Board, 
which is charged under the will of the 
first Joseph Pulitzer with responsibil- 
ity for choosing the prize winners. In 
so doing the board has the authority to 
select from among the entries nomi- 
nated by the juries, to make its own 
substitutions for those nominations, 
or to award no prize at all in a particu- 
lar category. 

Winners of the 1990 Pulitzer Prizes 
will be announced April 12. 

The names of the 1990 Pulitzer 
Prize nominating jurors in journalism 
follow: 


Leroy F. Abrams, senior vice president/news, The Tri- 

bune, Oakland, Calif. 

William E. Ahearn, executive editor, The Associated Press 

Jane Amsterdam, former editor, New York Post 

David }. Anable, chairman, School of Journalism, Boston 
University 

Jacqui Banaszynski, special projects reporter and feature 
writer, St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press Dispatch 

Andrew Barnes, editor, president and chief executive offi- 
cer, St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times ‘ 

Dave Barry, columnist, The Miami Herald 

Lawrence K. Beaupre, executive editor/vice president, 
Westchester Rockland Newspapers Inc., White Plains, N.Y. 

Creed C. Black, president, Knight Foundation, Akron, 


Walt Bogdanich, special writer, The Wall Street Journal 
Judith W. Brown, editor and publisher, The Herald, New 








Britain, Conn. 

J. Taylor Buckley, senior editor, USA Today 

Jennie Buckner, vice president/news, Knight-Ridder Inc., 
Miami, Fla. 

Benjamin J. Burns, editor and publisher, The Macomb 
Daily/The Daily Tribune/Adams Newspapers, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. 

Manny Crisostomo, special projects photographer, Detroit 
Free Press 

Allan W. Cromley, senior correspondent, Washington 
bureau, The Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City 

Bill Dedman, staff writer, The Washington Post 

Frank del Olmo, deputy editor of the editorial pages, Los 
Angeles Times 

Leonard Downie Jr., managing editor, The Washington 
Post 

John S. Driscoll, editor, The Boston Globe 

Jonathan Freedman, editorial writer, The Tribune, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Thomas L. Friedman, chief diplomatic correspondent, The 
New York Times 

Manuel Galvan, editorial board member, Chicago Tribune 

William German, executive editor, San Francisco Chroni- 
cle 

Robert J. Haiman, president, The Poynter Institute, St. 
Petersburg, Fia. 

David Hall, editor/vice president, The Record, Hacken- 
sack, N.J. 

David Hanners, projects reporter/state desk, The Dallas 
Morning News 

David V. Hawpe, editor, The Courier-Journal, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Stephen Hess, senior fellow, The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 

William Hilliard, editor, The Oregonian, Portland, Ore. 

Al Johnson, vice president and executive editor, Post-Tri- 
bune, Gary, Ind. 

Pamela J. Johnson, managing editor, fhe Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Gazette 

Pam McAllister Johnson, publisher, The Ithaca (N.Y.) 
Journal 

Tonnie Katz, managing editor, The Orange County (Calif.) 
Register 

William B. Ketter, vice president & editor, The Patriot 
Ledger, Quincy, Mass. 

James M. Klurfeld, editor of editorial pages, Newsday, 
Long Island, N.Y. 

David Kraslow, vice president, Cox Newspapers, Miami, 
Fla. 
Richard H. Leonard, professor, departs<ciit of journalism, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Murray B. Light, editor and senior vice president, The 
Buffalo News 

Steve Lovelady, associate executive editor, The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer 

Ron Martin, editor, Atlanta Journal-Constitution 

Robert McGruder, managing editor/news, Detroit Free 
Press 

David Medina, former newspaper editor; cable access coor- 
dinator, Office of the Borough President, The Bronx, New 
York City 

Michael Pakenham, editorial page editor, New York Daily 
News 

Christopher Peck, managing editor, The Spokesman- 
Review & Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle 

Rena Pederson, vice president/editor, editorial page, Dallas 
Morning News. 

Marty Petty, vice president/associate publisher, The Hart- 
ford Courant 

Robert W. Ritter, general news executive, Gannett Co. 
Inc. 

Madelyn A.Ross, managing editor, The Pittsburgh Press 

Andrew Schneider, reporter, The Pittsburgh Press and 
Scripps Howard News Service 

John Seigenthaler, chairman, publisher and chief executive 
officer, The Tennessean, Nashville, and editorial director, 
USA Today 

Edward K. Shanahan, managing editor, The Register Citi- 
zen, Torrington, Conn. 

Charles Shepard, reporter, The Charlotte (N.C.) Observer 

Norma J. Sosa, former managing editor, Corpus Christi 
Caller-Times 

Ernie Sotomayor, assistant metro editor, Queens/Brook- 
lyn, New York Newsday 

Joseph R. L. Sterne, editor, editorial pages, The Baltimore 
Sun 

Matthew V. Storin, managing editor, The Alabama Jour- 
nal, Mon 

Frank Sutherland, editor, The Tennessean, Nashville. 

Jim Tharpe, managing editor, The Alabama Journal, 
Montgomery. 

Helen Thomas, White House bureau/reporter United Press 
International 
Richard J. Wesnick, editor, The Billings (Mont.) Gazette 





1990 Pulitzer Prize jurors announced 


Robert H. Wills, ed 
kee Sentinel 

Rhea Wilson, associate editor, McClatchy Newspapers, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
David R. Witke, executive sports editor, The Des Moines 





vice president, The Milwau- 


Register 

William F. Woo, editor, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Following are the members of the Pulitzer Prize Board: 
President Sovern; Joan Konner, dean, Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism; Russell Baker, columnist, 
The New York Times; Sissela Bok, associate professor, Bran- 
deis University; Michael Gartner, president, NBC News, and 
editor, The Daily Tribune, Ames, Iowa; Meg Greenfield, 
editorial page editor, The Washington Post; James F. Hoge 
Jr., publisher, New York Daily News; Peter R. Kann, 
publisher, The Wall Street Journal; David A. Laventhol, 
president, Times Mirror Company, and publisher and chief 
executive officer, Los Angeles Times; Robert C. Maynard, 
editor and publisher, The Tribune, Oakland, Calif,; Burl 
Osborne, president and editor, The Dallas Morning News; 
Geneva Overholser, editor, The Des Moines Register; James 
V. Risser, director, John S. Knight Fellowships, Stanford 
University; Eugene L. Roberts Jr. (chairman), executive 
editor and president, The Philzdelphia Inquirer; Walier 


‘ Rugaber, president and publisher, Roanoke (Va.) Times & 


World-News; Charlotte Saikowski, former chief of Washing- 
ton bureau, The Christian Science Monitor; Claude F. Sitton, 
editorial director and vice president, The News and Observer, 
Raleigh N.C.; and Robert C. Christopher, secretary of the 
board 


NAD resolved 104 
challenges in 1989 


The National Advertising Division 
of the Council of Better Business 
Bureaus Inc. resolved 104 chal- 
lenges to advertising messages in 
1989. 

Twenty-six percent of the chal- 
lenges resulted from NAD’s monitor- 
ing of television, radio, national 
magazines and newspapers. Competi- 
tor challenges accounted for 43% of 
the total. Challenges from local Better 
Business Bureaus accounted for 13% 
of the total and 12% resulted from 
consumer complaints. 

Other sources included three chal- 
lenges from consumer advocates, two 
from industry associations and one 
case was reopened. 


Inland plans Cuba 
trip in March 


The Inland Press Association has 
arranged a March 7-14 study trip to 
Cuba. 

Participants will leave Miami by 
specia' charter March 7 and visit 
Havana, Santiago and other sites. A 
schedule of briefings and meetings 
will be arranged, but Inland has yet 
learned which government officials 
will be involved. 

All travelers must qualify as going 
to Cuba “for the purpose of gathering 
news, making news or documentary 
films” under U.S. Department of 
Treasury regulations. 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








Helen Donovan 


Two editors in the Boston Globe 
news department have been pro- 
moted to top-level positions effective 
March 1. 

ALFRED S. LARKIN Jr., Sunday 
managing editor, has been named 
managing editor/administration, suc- 
ceeding S.J. MICCICHE, assistant 
executive editor who is retiring after 
more than 34 years with the Globe. 

HELEN DONOVAN, deputy managing 
editor, moves to Sunday managing 
editor, succeeding Larkin. 

In their new posts, Larkin has a 
variety of administrative duties, 
including personnel matters, training 
and budgets; and Donovan will be 
responsible for the news and feature 
content of the Sunday Globe. 

Larkin, a Boston native, joined the 
paper in 1972 and has been a general 
assignment reporter, political 
reporter, education reporter, assis- 
tant metropolitan editor and editor of 
the Sunday magazine, among other 
posts. He assumed the present desk 
at the beginning of 1989. 

Donovan, a native of Long Island, 
N.Y., joined the Globe in 1976 from 
the Berkshire Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass. 
She also has held a variety of assign- 
ments including editor of letters to the 
editor section, the op-ed page, assis- 
tant managing editor for the Sunday 
Globe and assistant managing editor 
for national news and has been super- 
vising national and foreign coverage. 

* * * 

Dow Jones & Company Inc. has 
elected NEIL S. HIRSCH to its board of 
directors. He is president and chief 
executive officer of Telerate Inc., a 
world-wide provider of computerized 
financial information and a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Dow Jones as of 
Jan. 3. 





oo 
Alfred S. Larkin Jr. 


PETER C. HEARNE has been 
appointed vice president/marketing 
for The Record, Hackensack, N.J., 
with responsibility for market 
research, corporate advertising, pro- 
motion, public relations, and strategic 
planning. Prior to joining Record mar- 
keting in 1988, Hearne was general 
manager of the paper’s Passaic/Mor- 
ris headquarters. 

He started with the newspaper in 
1959 as a reporter and rose through 
the ranks to deputy managing editor 
in 1974, holding that post for 11 years 
before assignment to the Passaic- 
Morris bureau. 

* * * 


STEVEN LIEBMAN, city editor of the 
Hamilton (Ohio) Journal-News, has 
moved to the same position for the 
Fremont (Calif.) Argus. He rejoins 
Garden State Newspapers, where he 
began as a reporter for the Elizabeth 
(N.J.) Daily Journal and the North 
Jersey Advance. 

RONALD G. MAKABE, currently 
news editor of the Auburn (Calif.) 
Journal, is the newly named Argus 
news editor. 

The changes were announced by 
the paper’s new editor, HOWARD 
SALTZ, as part of a restructuring 
effort. 

* * 

MIKE ALLEN joined the San Diego 
Daily Transcript as a banking reporter 
replacing BoB SCALLY, who moved to 
the Riverside (Calif.) Press-Enter- 
prise as a business reporter. Allen has 
been with the Vista Press and the 
Chula Vista Star-News. 


— NEWSPEOPLE EDITOR 
LENORA WILLIAMSON 


Peter C. Hearne 


Bill Blanton 


BILL BLANTON is the new assistant 
managing editor/graphics at the Mil- 
waukee Journal. He previously held 
the same position with the Knoxville 
(Tenn.) News-Sentinel for two and a 
half years in charge of photo, art, 
infographics and overall design of the 
paper. 

Blanton also has worked as a pho- 
tographer for the Columbus (Ohio) 
Dispatch and as a picture editor at the 
Virginian-Pilot and the Norfolk Led- 
ger-Star. 

A native of North Carolina, Blan- 
ton has a bachelor‘s degree in interna- 
tional studies and a master’s in En- 
glish from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, and is work- 
ing on a master’s degree in journalism 
at Ohio University with emphasis on 
visual communication. 


* * #* 


PENNY SCOTT, previously the 
Financial Times’ area manager for 
Southeast Asia and Australasia, is 
the newly appointed advertising sales 
account executive for the Southern 
region of the United States. 

Scott, a graduate of London Uni- 
versity in 1983, has sales experience 
in the United Kingdom and the Pacific 
since joining the publication in 1985. 
Her assignment covering 15 states is 
a newly established position, coincid- 
ing with FT’s efforts to highlight 
opportunities opening up in a united 
Europe and the Pacific. 

MICHAEL F. HARRIS, vice presi- 
dent-North America of FT, also said a 
Tokyo edition is planned to start in 
June. The newspaper is owned by 
Pearson PLC, the British-based 
group with interests in newspapers, 
books, fine china, oil services and 
investment banking. 
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RUPERT MuRDOCH, chief executive 
of The News Corporation Limited, 
has announced top-level promotions 
among executives of News Corpora- 
tion and its U.S. subsidiary, News 
America Publishing Inc. They all are 
veterans of the Murdoch organiza- 
tion. 

Among executives who will report 
directly to Murdoch at News Corpo- 
ration are JOHN B. EVANS, former 
president of Murdoch Magazines, 
who has been named executive presi- 
dent-development; LAWRENCE KESs- 
LER, formerly a vice president and 
general counsel of News America, 
who has been named executive vice 
president and general counsel; JEF- 
FREY LEIST, formerly vice president 
and treasurer, who has been named 
executive vice president-administra- 
tion; and WILLIAM O’NEILL, former 
managing director of News Interna- 
tional Newspapers in the United 
Kingdom, who has been named vice 
president-human resources. 

In addition, DAVID DEVOE, who had 
been deputy finance director, was 
named deputy chief financial officer 
and assists RICHARD SARAZEN, News 
Corporation’s c.f.o. 

Also, five executive appointments 
at News America Publishing were 
announced. They report to MARTIN 
SINGERMAN, president and chief 
executive officer of News America. 

LESLIE HINTON, the new president 
of Murdoch Magazines, was formerly 
its executive vice president and has 
been with the organization more than 
20 years. He is succeeded as execu- 
tive vice president at the magazine 
unit by RICHARD HAWKES, formerly 
vice president and general manager at 
the Boston Herald and with the com- 
pany for eight years. 

The new president of the newspa- 
per division is PATRICK PURCELL, 
president and publisher of the Herald, 
who has been with News America 10 
years. 

KENNETH BORTNER, who joined the 
company last year when News Cor- 
poration acquired his Product Movers 
company, was named president of the 
FSI Division. GERALD FRAGETTI was 
named News America’s executive 
vice president-finance. A 16-year vet- 
eran, he formerly was vice president, 
finance at the FSI Division. 


+ 


RON KLAYMAN, vice president of 
Scripps Howard Braodcasting Com- 
pany and general manager, WMCA- 
TV, Memphis, has been elected to the 
board of directors of The Scripps 
Howard Foundation. He also has 
been appointed to chair the Jack R. 
Howard Journalism Awards for 
Broadcast Journalism Excellence. 
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JAMES H. SMITH is the newly named 
publisher of the 139-year-old Sac- 
ramento Union by the newspaper’s 
owner DANIEL BENVENUTI Jr. 

Smith is a former president of the 
late Washington Star and has held 
key senior management positions at 
the Christian Science Monitor, the 
San Diego Union and the Tribune and 
the St. Louis-based Business Press. 

A former Copley executive when 
the Union was with that group, Smith 
also served as general manager of the 
Sacramento Bee in 1973-77. 

* * * 


STEPHEN HARTGEN, managing edi- 
tor of the Twin Falls (Idaho) Times- 
News since 1982, has been promoted 
to publisher of the seven-day morning 
paper. Hartgen also has been editorial 
director for staff development for 
Howard Publications, owner of the 
Times-News. 

A native of Maine, he previously 
was managing editor of the Casper 
(Wyo.) Star-Tribune and the Annis- 
ton (Ala.) Star, and a reporter for the 
Minneapolis Star. 

A graduate of Amherst College and 
Brandeis University, Hartgen also 
holds a Ph.D. in American Studies 
from the University of Minnesota, 
where he taught journalism. 


* * 


In reorganization of the Los 
Angeles Times’ national advertising 
division, MARYANN GRAU, BRAD 
CHRISTOPHER and JEFF YOUNG have 
been promoted to national advertising 
sales managers. They report to JANIS 
HEAPHY, national advertising man- 
ager. 

Grau, previously Los Angeles 
Times Magazine manager, has 
responsibility for travel and fashion 
categories, agency relations, mer- 
chandising, the magazine, and net- 
working projects with other newspa- 
pers. She replaces Dick Tass, who 
moved to sales manager for the maga- 
zine. ED CONN, formerly magazine 


sales manager, has succeeded Grau as 
magazine manager. 

Christopher, previously retail 
advertising sales manager, oversees 
the financial, corporate and telecom- 
munication sales categories, interna- 
tional sales division and TV Times 
magazine. He will replace TONY 
LULICH, who retires in June. 

Young, formerly assistant to the 
national ad manager, continues in that 
role for budgeting purposes and as 
liaison with the sales offices in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit and San Fran- 
cisco and is responsible for the auto- 
motive, packaged goods, training and 
development and miscellaneous sales. 

* * * 

ANTHONY A. SPRAUVE has been 
named manager of corporate relations 
for The New York Times Company. 
He was with NYNEX Corporation as 
staff director of corporate communi- 
cations, having joined the company in 
1985 as employee publications man- 
ager at New England Telephone. 

* * 

PETER S. YOUNG, previously man- 
aging editor of The Trentonian, Tren- 
ton, N.J., is now editor of the Troy 
(N.Y.) Record and Sunday Record. 
The papers are owned by Ingersoll 
Publications Co. 

Also, CURTIS E. PETERSON has been 
named circulation director. He was 
with the Chicgao Tribune the past 10 
years as a regional manager for circu- 
lation. 

* * * 

DOUG BUNNELL has moved from the 
Orange County Register, Santa Ana, 
where he was an assistant news edi- 
tor, to night news editor for the Marin 
Independent Journal, Marin County, 
Calif. 

Also new to the Independent Jour- 
nal are copy editors KECIA STOLFUS 
and JUDY AVERILL. Stolfus came from 
copy editng at the Los Angeles Her- 
ald Examiner and Averill was a copy 
editor at the Centralia (Wash.) Daily 
Chronicle. 
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ROBERT L. ALTERNDORF, 47, circu- 
lation director of Florida Publishing 
Co., Jacksonville, since 1968, died 
Nov. 19 at his home after a long ill- 
ness. 

He began his career with Florida 
Publishing in 1968 as a state circula- 
tion district manager in Thomasville, 
Ga. 

*x* * * 


FLoyp G. ARPAN, 79, professor 
emeritus of journalism at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, died Jan. |. 

He headed the Multi-National For- 
eign Journalists Project at the univer- 
sity for 29 years. 

Arpan began his career with the 
Lead Daily Call and the Rapid City 
Journal in South Dakota and was a 
journalism instructor at Northwest- 
ern University before he moved to 
Indiana in 1960. 


* * * 


KELLY BURGESS, 61, who wrote the 
“Single Scene” column in the Detroit 
News from 1979 to 1982, died of 
cancer Dec. 26, in Beaumont Hospi- 
tal, Royal Oak. She retired from the 
News in 1987. 

Burgess started her career as a part- 
time editorial assistant and later 
worked in various sections, includ- 


ing the Sunday magazine, entertain- 
ment and religion pages, and Accent. 


* * * 


THOMAS HAROLD CUNNINGHAM, 81, 
retired editor and publisher of the 
Llano (Texas) News and former presi- 
dent of the Texas Press Association, 
died Dec. 30 of cardiac arrest. 

Cunningham became news editor 
of the Kerryville Mountain Sun in 
1954 and held that post until he bought 
the weekly Llano paper five years 
later. He retired in 1983. 


* * * 


RONALD JENKINS, 73, a retired chief 
of communications for the Associated 
Press, died Nov. 29 after a long ill- 
ness. 

He started with AP in 1933 as a 
junior mechanic at Sioux City and 
then held communications posts in 
several states before transferring to 
Chicago as communications chief in 
1965. 


* * * 


DELIA WOLF KUHN, 86, a writer on 
international affairs and a former 
magazine editor and government offi- 
cial, died Dec. 16 at her home in 
Washington. 

In 1953, she and her husband, Fer- 
dinand, who had retired from the 
Washington Post as its first diplo- 
matic reporter, began writing free- 





lance pieces on international affairs 
and travel. He died in 1978. 

In the °20s she was with Current 
History magazine and then New 
Yorker magazine, and in 1931-40 lived 
in London where her husband wrote 
for the New York Times. In World 
War II, Kuhn worked for the Office of 
War Information. 

* * *& 


JOSEPH A. LIVINGSTON, 84, eco- 
nomics columnist for the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer and more than 50 other 
newspapers, died Dec. 25 at his home 
in Pipersville, Pa. He used the 
Inquirer as his base from 1972 until his 
death. 

Livingston started his column 
“Business Outlook”in 1945, under 
the byline of J.A. Livingston. He had 
been a financial editor of the late Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin and late Philadel- 
phia Record, editor of the New York 
Daily Investment News, and an editor 
and economist for Business Week. 

He won a Pulitzer Prize in 1964 fora 
series of articles titled, “The Power 
Pull of the Dollar,” in which he 
related how Communist countries 
were being pulled toward the West by 
various economic forces. 


* * * 


JOSEPH A. LOFTUS, 82, a New York 
Times reporter for 25 years and then a 
special assistant for communications 
to Labor Secretary George Shultz, 
died of heart disease Jan. 3 at his 
home in Sarasota, Fla. 

Loftus worked for the Scranton 
(Pa.) Tribune and International News 
Service before joining the Associated 
Press as a Washington reporter in 
1936. He moved to the Times’ 
Washington bureau in 1944 and cov- 
ered labor, economics and politics. 

He joined Secretary Shultz in 1969 
and later served with him at the Treas- 
ury Department. 

* * * 


ROBERTS V. STANARD, 80, former 
co-owner of the Poplar Bluff (Mo.) 
Daily American Republic, died Jan. 7. 

Stanard joined the newspaper in 
1936 as a reporter and married the 
daughter of the publisher, JOHN WOL- 
PERS, two years later. 

He became news editor in 1965 and 
was co-owner of the newspaper until 
its sale by the Wolpers and Stanard 
families in 1988 to Woodward Com- 
munications, Dubuque. 


* * * 


CHARLES M. SIEVERT, 82, who was 
with several now defunct New York 
City newspapers and later worked in 


public relations, died Jan. 7 from pul- 
monary and cardiac complications at 
the Woodcliff Lake (N.J.) Manor 
Nursing Home after a long illness. 

Sievert began his career as a New 
York World reporter in the ’20s and 
when the World merged with the New 
York Telegram, wrote columns for 
that paper and later for the New York 
World-Telegram & Sunand the World 
Journal Tribune before those papers 
ceased publication. 

Following the demise of the latter 
paper, he worked in public relations. 

* * * 


JIM VARON, 28, an award-winning 
Detroit News photographer, died Jan. 
7 at Children’s Hospital in Columbus, 
Ohio, of cystic fibrosis and an acute 
infection. 

He was a department store portrait 
photographer and free-lance journal- 
ist before joining the News as an 
intern in 1984. 

Varon became a full-time photogra- 
pher in 1986 and soon had challenging 
assignments, including travel with 
Pope John Paul II in Europe. 

He met his wife, Laura, while both 
were on a 1985 assignment for the 
News. She now is a graphics editor at 
the paper. 


* * * 


Don R. WALLIs Sr., 78, publisher of 
the Madison (Ind.) Courier and 
Vevay (Ind.) Newspapers Inc., died 
Dec. 27 at King’s Daughters Hospital 
in Madison. 

He was associated with the Courier 
for more than 37 years—being named 
business manager in 1952 and 10 
years later, publisher. In 1959, he 
became owner and publisher of the 
Vevay Newspapers, publisher of the 
Vevay Democrat and Vevay Reveille 
Enterprise, both weeklies. 

He was a graduate of Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Va., 
and served as a Navy officer during 
World War II. 


* * #* 


HENRY G. Woop, 59, a reporter and 
prize-winning photographer for the 
Chicago Tribune, died of cancer Jan.9 
in Ingalls Memorial Hospital, 
Harvey. With nearly 42 years of ser- 
vice, Wood was the Tribune’s senior 
reporter at the time of his death. 

He began as a copy clerk in 1948 
and joined the photo department in a 
year. During 1951-53, he served with 
the Army Signal Corps in Asia and 
then returned to the newspaper as a 
photographer and soon added report- 
ing to his duties. Wood became the 
Tribune’s night police reporter at 
department headquarters in the ’70s. 
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LEGAL 





A San Jose (Calif.) Mercury News 
reporter is resisting a subpoena issued 
by federal prosecutors seeking her 
testimony in the upcomimg criminal 
trial of U.S. District Judge Robert 
Aguilar. 

Miranda Ewell, who covers the 
federal courts for the Mercury News, 
filed court papers through her attor- 
ney to quash the subpoena requiring 
her to testify about her interview with 
Aguilar in 1988. 

According to Ewell’s declaration, 
the government intends to prove 
through her testimony that Aguilar 
lied to her in the interview. 

Aguilar is scheduled for trial in 
February on charges that he used his 
judicial office for racketeering pur- 
poses. One of the counts accuses the 
judge of attempting to influence the 
trial judge in the case of Ronald V. 
Cloud, a former Nevada casino owner 
and friend of Aguilar. 

Cloud was found guilty of bank 
fraud in 1987. 

In her 1988 story about her inter- 
view with Aguilar, Ewell quoted him 
as denying he had ever offered legal 
advice to Cloud or was involved in his 
criminal case in any way. 

But government wiretaps purport- 
edly reveal that Aguilar gave Cloud 
advice on written arguments to be 
filed on appeal of his conviction. 

Mercury News attorney Edward P. 
Davis Jr. argued in court that forcing 
Ewell to testify would “seriously 
impair” her ability to cover the fed- 
eral courts and Aguilar’s trial because 
her testimony “would appear to cast 








her in an adversarial role.” 

Ewell told E&P she regarded the 
subpoena as a “kind of an outrage.” 

“It’s difficult enough getting inter- 
views with public officials without 
being harassed by a subpoena,” she 
added. “This [the subpoena] makes it 
a lot harder to be a reporter and gives 
public officials another excuse for not 
granting interviews. I don’t think the 
government should be traipsing 
around after reporters when we are 
interviewing.” 





Reporter attempts to quash subpoena 


Davis expressed confidence that 
Ewell and the M-N will prevail, 
asserting that federal prosecutors, in 
issuing the subpoena, did not follow 
Department of Justice guidelines on 
subpoenaing reporters. 

The attorney said he also has raised 
First Amendment privileges in the 
motion to quash. Ewell’s motion to 
kill the subpoena was made in San 
Jose before U.S. District Judge Louis 
Bechtle of Philadelphia, who has been 
assigned to Aguilar’s trial. 


Sheriff ordered to compenstate paper 


The Broward County, Fla., sheriff 
has been ordered to compensate a law 
review newspaper for revenue it lost 
when he canceled the county’s legal 
notices with the publication because 
he was angered by critical stories. 

Judge James W. Kehoe ruled that 
although he could not order Sheriff 
Nicholas G. Navarro to advertise in 
the Broward Review, he was ordering 
the sheriff to pay the legal newspaper 
about $35,000 in revenue it had lost as 
a result of the cancellation. 

The judge said the cancellation of 
the ads amounted to a government 
official punishing a newspaper for 
what it had published. 

The Review is one of three legal 
newspapers in south Florida owned 
by American Lawyer Media. 

On Nov. 17, 1988, the Broward 
Review published a story about alle- 
gations by sheriff department 
employees that Navarro had failed 
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to investigate reports that a drug traf- 
ficker had bribed some of his depu- 
ties. Navarro pulled the legal ads 
shortly after the story appeared and 
placed them instead with the Fort 
Lauderdale News and Sun-Sentinel. 

Navarro, in depositions, stated 
the timing of the switch was coinci- 
dental and that he had changed news- 
papers because of the Fort Lauder- 
dale dailies’ much greater circulation. 

The Broward Review and its two 
sister publications, the Miami Review 
and Palm Beach Review, publish 
weekdays and have about 12,000 cir- 
culation. The Fort Lauderdale dailies 
have about 190,000 morning and 
47,300 evening circulation. 

Ed Wasserman, editor-in-chief of 
the Review, said the publication 
“hasn’t seen any money yet” from 
the sheriff's office. 

Wasserman said Navarro still does 
not place legal ads with the Review. 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


Just days away from launch, The 
National sports daily is perhaps the 
perfect vehicle to exploit the newest 
in newspaper technology. 

Starting with the important advan- 
tage of a clean slate with no pre-exist- 
ing personnel or technology invest- 
ments, The National mixed generous 
helpings of money, brains and long 
days at start-up. 

For its efforts, the only paper it 
produces, save for some page proofs, 
is the newspaper in the vending box. 
That product’s attributes include full 
pagination, lots of color, national dis- 
tribution in regional editions printed 
locally under strict quality guidelines 
and controls without recourse to fac- 
simile transmission, and brighter, 
heavier stock printed with low-rub 
and soybean-oil inks. 

People and plans 

“I had the luxury of creating the 
system I wanted,” said operations 
and production director Tim Lasker. 
A former Scitex employee and later a 
Newsday staffer, Lasker hired Paul 
Lynch from The Record, Hacken- 
sack, N.J., as production manager. 
Together they also had the luxury of 
creating the staff they wanted. 

Also from Newsday, Don Norkett 
was brought in as chief photo editor; 
also from New Jersey, the Asbury 
Park Press’s Tom Cusack brought his 
color lab management experience to 
the paper; from the Washington 
Times, Howard Anderberg manages 
quality assurance programs Lynch 
helped establish. 

Hiring mirrored staffing efforts on 
the editorial side (E&P, Aug. 12, 
1989, P. 12). It also included Don 
DeMaio, late of the Associated Press, 
in graphics, Diane Morgenthaler from 
USA Today in circulation/distribution 
and Emmett Green from the New 
York Times as marketing director. 

A happy but harried Lasker stole 
some minutes from relentless mes- 
sages, meetings and phone calls to 
elaborate on his systems mission. 

“Not that I have an unlimited 
checkbook,” he said, “but I’ve 
been given the authority to do it 





right . . . the first time.” 

He added that “one of the reasons 
we're able to pull it off is that 
we're ...a very, very lean opera- 
tion.” 

Staffing estimates late last year 
ranged between 150 and 200 people, 
with most at the 16,000-square-foot 
newsroom-prepress center in mid- 
town Manhattan. 

“I don’t think we plan to go beyond 
that,” said Green. Bureau staffs will 
be in the range of 15 persons. “The 
big area where we’re going to use a lot 
of stringers is photos,” said Lasker. 
The lean operation will also use 
stringers for some features and for 
covering local-market teams’ impor- 
tant out-of-town games. 





Producing The National 


Paperless prepress paginates with color, 
outputs original films at print sites 


ences starting things up,” com- 
mented Price. 

“Unlike USA Today, Time or 
Newsweek,” said Lasker, “we were 
going to go with a complete Scitex 
system,” with Raystar plotters at the 
print sites rather than resorting to fac- 
simile page transmissions. Digital 
data are sent by satellite to remote 
sites, where exposure curves are 
available to calibrate films to particu- 
lar presses. 

Similar approaches are those of the 
Boston-based Christian Science 
Monitor, which transmits the colorful 
newspaper by satellite or TI line toa 
Phoenix print site, and Phoenix’s own 
two dailies, which will send page 
information, including color, to 





“Not that | have an unlimited checkbook,” he said, 
“but I’ve been given the authority to do it right... the 


first time.” 








“The main objective was to make it 
as efficient as possible,” said Lasker. 
He said 12-hour shifts are used to 
accommodate scheduling and foster 
staff pride in the work by seeing jobs 
through to completion. 

Operational efficiency also meant 
that every color systems operator 
would become familiar with every 
piece of equipment. Only one person 
had experience on the equipment; the 
staff was trained at the vendor’s head- 
quarters. 

Systems selection 

That color systems vendor was 
Scitex, with which Lasker and Lynch 
were already familiar. It is a large 
installation for Scitex (reportedly its 
largest newspaper site and probably 
its largest sale for publishing, as 
opposed to commercial work). It fea- 
tures a substantial number of new 
products. 

Lasker said he and publisher Peter 
Price were the only ones involved in 
the initial planning. 

“We certainly have the advantage 
of having other companies’ experi- 





imagesetters at two satellite plants by 
TI lines. 

“We early on got the DEC, Cyber- 
graphic and Scitex people together,” 
said Lasker. By October Cyber- 
graphic had a signed contract for the 
front-end system. Digital Equipment 
Corp., whose MicroVAX 3900s are 
file servers for the system, was also 
contracted to handle the networking. 

The selection of Australia’s Cyber- 
graphic Systems Inc., based in South 
Melbourne and in Bedford, N.H., 
was the result of Lasker’s mission at 
ANPA/TEC 89 in New Orleans. 

In brief, he “was looking for a non- 
proprietary, efficient system,” some- 
thing between a glorified desktop edi- 
torial solution and a high-end, high- 
functionality system. His description 
of what he sought closely matches 
Cybergraphic president Les Thom- 
as’ vision of what the system should 
be. 

Specifically, he said he looked for 
both performance and ease of learn- 
ing and use, no extras unnecessary to 
the application, sophisticated layout, 
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speed (he said Cybergraphic prom- 
ised it could h&j an article of any 
length in six seconds), WYSIWYG 
display and low-resolution image han- 
dling capability. While Cybergraphic 
looked promising, Lasker said he was 
aware it had yet to be entirely proven 
in the U.S. 

In fact, only relatively small U.S. 
operations in Annapolis, Md., and 
Woodbridge, N.J., were using Cyber- 
graphic products. But 10 weeks 
before ANPA/TEC, observers would 
have thought Thomas’ company was 
handing out money in Hershey, Pa. 
Newspaper people were three deep 
around Cybergraphic’s America East 
booth. After checking out the ven- 
dor’s installations on its home turf 
Down Under, Lasker said he was suf- 
ficiently impressed to move ahead 
with the deal. 

Lasker also noted that he liked the 
DEC platform and DEC’s cross-plat- 
form networking. 

With his three principal vendors in 
place, the next task was to bring the 
word and image people together, get- 
ting Cybergraphic and Scitex to agree 
to create interfaces. The entire paper 
was to be paginated on Scitex equip- 
ment. 

“It’s a little bit of overkill,” Lasker 
conceded, “because Scitex is a color 
system, and here we are using it for 
pagination.” 

The size and nature of the paper 
make it cost-effective, however, in 
his judgment. The scheme offers full 
pagination of every page component 
ina tabloid that is, after all, 50% color 
and runs to only 32, 40 or 48 pages. 

To avert possible copy flow bot- 
tlenecks, said Lasker, “we came up 
with a variety of ways” to go from one 
system to another. Three interfaces 
were possible: a Handshake or RS232 
direct connection and the STIL inter- 





Production staffers join Scitex representatives in The 
National’s Manhattan prepress center shortly before 


Photos by Lyndon Fox, The National 





Kathy Schaefer, Cybergraphic national sales man- 
ager; Chris Kelly, Scitex sales/publications; Doran Gill, 


Scitex engineering specialist; Les Thomas, Cybergraphic 


face that Lasker said was developed 
for Time Inc. 

Cybergraphic equipment will 
handle basic formatted and black- 
and-white pages; 10 Scitex Visionary 
workstations will handle color and 
more complex pages. The STIL inter- 
face would utilize the Macintosh- 
based Visionary’s Gateway. Pages 
designed on Visionary are transferred 
to the Cybergraphic system, where 
articles are h&j’d to the text blocks 
created on Visionary. The informa- 
tion is then “married” on high-end 
Scitex equipment. 

In the event an editorial color page 
must be bumped to black-and-white, 
said Lasker, the Scitex system will be 
capable of making the conversion in 
two minutes. 

Pages Lasker described as “ultra- 
sophisticated” (using degradees and 
vignettes, rotated type, drop shad- 
ows, window boxes) will not rely on 
Visionary, which while based on 
enhancements to proven QuarkX- 
Press, was not developed to handle 
certain of these fancier design 
aspects. 

He mentioned two possible 
approaches for such pages. 

“More than likely,” said Lasker, 
one would use a product he had 
helped to develop while at Newsday. 
Marketed by Atex as Design Software 
since parent company Kodak 
acquired exclusive rights to the prod- 
uct from Media Solutions, the Macin- 
tosh-based software builds pages, 
selects and crops photos and creates 
the special effects, allowing high- 
resolution, color page review. 

Also, artists can work on pages 
from Visionary using two Scitex 
Prisma workstations (Assembler for 
page assembly and Right Touch for 
high-end color work) and two 
Publisher workstations (Assembler 





president; Tim Lasker, operations director, The National. 


and Smart Scanner with soft proof- 
ing). 

Of the new Publishers, Lasker said 
that “When they’re not being used as 
a Smart Scanner they automatically 
become an assembly station, so it 
gives us a kind of bidirectional capa- 
bility on those terminals.” 

Cybergraphic’s systems for edito- 
rial and layout run on PC worksta- 
tions using DEC MicroVAX 3900 
fileservers and Ethernet networking. 
Cybergraphic president Les Thomas 
ported his software to standard sys- 
tems; his customers select terminals 
of their choice. The National chose a 
diskless terminal from Wyse supplied 
by Cybergraphic for editorial input, 
but uses Macintosh workstations for 
pagination to accommodate the 
Visionary software. 

Just about any of the popular hard- 
ware platforms can run Cybergraphic 
software. Thomas said that while 
software was the essential product, 
customers must have a wide choice of 
hardware and an opportunity to 
expand. In addition to PCs, Macs, 
Sun stations and DEC hardware, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Thomas said he wants to run on the 
Next machine and anything else that 
comes along. 

Corporate sales representative 
Jack Crush said the company is now 
porting to the DECstation as a power- 
ful pagination terminal. 

“No matter what happens in the 
terminal industry, all [Thomas] has 
got to do is recompile for another 
device’s chip,” said Crush. 

Improvements to software capable 
of running on various platforms can 
bring longevity to a system, in 
Thomas’ view. 

“This business of coming back 
every five years for a new system is 
just rubbish,” he said. 

Emphasizing his system’s “incred- 
ibly simple” architecture, Thomas 
said that providing an easy upgrade 
path means that enhancing a system 
should amount to little more than “a 
simple budgeting process.” 

Holding the same middle ground in 
systems that Lasker had sought 
(Thomas speaks of “bridging” the 
older architecture and newer, devel- 
oping PC-based systems) and adher- 
ing to the idea of system longevity, 
Thomas is somewhat dubious of 
simpler PC-based systems’ suitability 
for sizable newspapers and is cau- 
tious of the larger, more complex sys- 
tems. 

“Things change. Usually those 
complex ideas don’t get carried along 
in the change,” he said. 


Lasker’s mandate became clear to 
Thomas when he arrived in New York 
to oversee his system’s installation 
and Scitex interface at the National. 
“Usually there is an inhibiting factor 
[but] they’re not holding us back.” 
The National uses several dozen 
Wyse terminals, but Thomas said the 
system there could support up to 200 
terminals. 

Among features of Cybergraphic’s 
editorial product are sorting or 
arranging stories by numerous char- 
acteristics, quick listing of stories 
with production details, simple head- 
line and breakout composition, speci- 
fication of story element order and 
appearance, artwork and caption 
space allocation, cropping and sizing 
and departmentwide messaging capa- 
bility. 

“We’re doing all the interfacing, as 
far as I know,” said Thomas of the 
new link to Scitex. 

He said work on the interface did 
not delay the launch. It required but a 
single program, he said, and “it took a 








The National has placed coin 
vending boxes at bus stops in the 
cities where it plans to distribute. 


few days.” (Lynch said a strike 
against the telephone company did 
contribute to the delayed launch.) 
After about eight hours of training 
spread over several days, three 
Cybergraphic trainers had “every 
single operator producing pages,” 
said Thomas earlier this month, when 
the paper’s style was still being final- 
ized and his people were still writing 
style formats. As far as overall 
design, Lynch said, writing, layout 
and ad placement in The National 





“This business of 
coming back every five 
years for a new system 
is just rubbish,” he said. 





would be “spec’d out to be like a 
magazine.” 


Data communications 


Stories from bureaus and reporters 
on assignment feed into the Cyber- 
graphic system in New York; page 
data transmits from New York’s 
Scitéx system to remote print sites’ 
Scitex plotters. Put another way, land 
lines bring in data to the Ethernet 
network for production and satellite 
transmissions deliver data to remote 
Raystars for reproduction. 

The landline connection for report- 
ers’ portable computers allows mes- 
saging as well as copy transmission. 
The machines are Toshiba 1200HB 
laptops with backlit screens, 2MB 
RAM, 20MB storage and 2400-baud 
modem. Using a second line, laptops 





were said to be able to access wire 
services coming into the VAX 
servers. According to Thomas, a 
single 800 number actually comprises 
10 telephone lines. Stories can be 
routed by senders filling in destina- 
tions on headers or be routed at the 
receiving end. 

In all there are eight Whisper com- 
puter cabinets for the Scitex equip- 
ment, each with 1.4 GB capacity. 
Outgoing transmissions are made 
through Scitex transmission boards 
and use a GTE modem with a hard- 
ware interface to Scitex. Data is 
uplinked to GTE’s Spacenet III satel- 
lite, with a back-up channel consist- 
ing of high-capacity TI lines. 

Raystar plotters at receiving print 
sites each have two MicroWhispers 
with communications boards. Trans- 
mission rates were put at two minutes 
per pages, three minutes per color 
page. Pako’s new 700 Series (with 
film transport) is used to process Ray- 
star output. 

By transmitting original data rather 
than outputting in New York and 
relying on facsimile page transmis- 
sions, The National expects to obtain 
“a tremendous quality advantage.” 
Eliminating facsimile removes an 
extra level of variability, and output- 
ting negatives remotely permits plot- 
ters to be set up specifically for each 
press’s characteristics. (New York 
moves the same page data to each 
site.) 

Lasker said his paper expected to 
sign with Scitex to test a new plotting 
device that will be introduced this 
year. He said tests would be geared 
more to issues of suitability to news- 
papers’ needs rather than function 
and performance. 


A regional national 

The New York offices are the 
administrative and prepress hub. 
Copy and, presumably, ad dollars 
flow into New York from three initial 
regional markets. Editions are pre- 
pared and transmitted back to print- 
ing plants in or near the same cities 
where the paper maintains bureaus. 

The paper is locally angled, with 
color covers in each market dedicated 
to stories of interest to that market. 
Green uses the term “franchise- 
directed,” ensuring local coverage 
and a cover photo of local interest. 

It was Price who came up with the 
regionalization idea, and, as much as 
anything else, it was that regionaliza- 
tion that demanded the sort of tech- 
nology used. 

“We'll have three metro areas and 
five print sites because the larger 
areas require extra print sites,” said 
Price, adding that “through ’90 and 
91 we'll be adding, on average, about 
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one [metro market] a month.” 

“Our goal at launch is to get 
200,000 sold,” said Green. 

The New York metro market will 
have several print sites and there are 
editions printed for the Los Angeles 
and Chicago areas. Another edition is 
expected in Detroit, where the adver- 
tising office will be complemented by 
a bureau and printing contract. 

As many as five print sites for New 
York are needed to get the volume the 
market requires in the time frame The 
National requires, given the plants’ 
other printing requirements, often in 
the same time slots. 

Morgenthaler described the New 
York market as reaching to Hartford, 
Conn. (covering about half the state, 
she said), New York counties north 
and northwest of the city, the five city 
boroughs, Long Island and northern 
and central New Jersey. 

The Los Angeles edition would 
reach L.A. and Orange counties and 
the San Fernando area. Sales in most 
areas will be through the usual single- 
copy outlets. 

“It’s kind of a cross between where 
The Wall Street Journal sells best and 
where the local papers and USA 
Today sell best,” she said. 

“There are not as many vending 
machines as other newspapers here 








on the street — it'll be very selec- 
tive,” she continued, adding that “a 
very limited home-delivery test” is 
under way in one market. 

Prospects for local copy content 
varied from estimates of eight to 10 
pages (about 25%) to 50% or more, 
depending on what is learned after 
about a month of publication. 





Lasker and Lynch went to great 
lengths to look at least as good as the 
best paper in each market. 

“A team from Carlson and Goss 
has gone into the press sites,” said 
Lasker, where they checked prepress 
and zeroed out the presses. “Where it 
was not on the presses, we put in pin 
registers,” he added. 





Overall, though it is difficult to determine exactly 
how much to include in start-up costs, Lasker 
ventured that it cost “between $20 and $25 million to 


get us up the first day.” 





Lynch asserted that “We 
can ...make it as good or better 
than any paper in any local market. 
That’s the secret: We’re not sending 
out a generic product nationwide.” 
He was describing not only the infor- 
mation contained in each edition but 
the information and work that goes 
into printing each edition. 

That is because “there has been no 
serious discussion going on about put- 
ting our own [press] facilities in,” said 
Lynch. For that reason, original page 
data is sent to print sites to be tailored 
to the requirements of each site. 





He said each site uses the same 
chemistry, film and processor (“all 
dedicated to our project”). Cusack 
noted that printing quality is matched 
against proofs from an Enco proofing 
system used at every press site, 
where proofs are generated from the 
locally processed page negatives. 

At print sites, said Lasker, The 
National’s capital expenditures were 
approximately $500,000. 

“We feel that’s crucial for our 
product and the amount of color that 
we’re running,” he concluded. (Over- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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all, though it is difficult to determine 
exactly how much to include in start- 
up costs, Lasker ventured that it cost 
“between $20 and $25 million to get 
us up the first day.”) 

Print site testing was under way by 
mid-December. The paper is printed 
on a variety of offset equipment. 
Presses listed by Lynch included 
Goss Metros, Urbanites and Com- 
munities. As production manager, he 
saw to implementation at various 
sites, including press set-ups, paper 
selection and color quality. He also 
works directly with advertisers on 
technical matters such as color repro- 
duction. 

The National is printed on a pre- 
mium stock heavier than standard 30- 
lb. newsprint. It is clay-filled to gain 
opacity otherwise lost to its substan- 
tially greater brightness of 75. 

“We’re paying for 11 to 12 points 
more brightness than regular news- 
print,” said Lynch. 

Several papermakers were 
approached and met The National’s 
specifications, but the custom stock 
doesn’t come cheap and, in a time of 
oversupply, Lynch said his paper 
cannot get discounts comparable with 
those now enjoyed by users of stan- 
dard newsprint. He said the addi- 
tional cost per ton ranges from $150. 

The paper comes from Stora (Swe- 
den), Abitibi (Canada) and James 





River, represented by Zellerbach 
(U.S.). If and when The National 
starts rolling off Detroit-area presses, 
it will be printed on paper from a 
Riviére du Loup mill in Canada. 

Local printers are assigned a sup- 
plier, the paper’s specifications and 
price. The National neither purchases 
nor stores newsprint. Payment is 
made by the printer, then billed to The 
National. 

Black ink is low-rub and color inks 
use soybean oil. Quality language is 
written into print site contracts and 
Lynch started a statistical product 
control program to maintain ink and 
paper quality standards. 

Advertising 

With a combination of prepress and 
on-press quality, regional editions 
and constant communication, The 
National hopes to lure the national 
advertisers it needs. 

“We can even give up the back 
page because we’re [all] sports,” said 
Lasker, “so our advertisements go on 
the back,” 

“We're saying that we’ll give them 
[advertisers] as good a quality as USA 
Today,” said Lynch. 

Two things The National is doing to 
improve reproduction of color ads 
and streamline the work are getting 
advertisers interested in submitting 
ads digitally on a Scitex mag tape and 
keeping them informed about the 
newspaper’s operations, procedures 
and quality controls rather than 
simply handing them specs. 

“We have made it extremely 
advantageous,” said Lasker, for 





advertisers to deliver a Scitex tape. 
He said it gives them the fastest possi- 
ble turnaround (two days) with the 
best possible reproduction (less loss 
of image quality). 

Duplicate films must go out by 
overnight express to one or several 
print sites. Further, they are pro- 
duced by color shops more accus- 
tomed to magazine presses, paper and 
ink, not newspaper production. 

Lasker said that even if an ad on 
Scitex tape were created for magazine 
reproduction, adjustments could 
readily be made on Scitex equipment 
at the prepress center. 

He called the initial response from 
advertisers very good and said he 
believes they are beginning to under- 
stand the advantages of digital data 
over camera-ready art. 

He also perceived a significant 
change on the commercial side, with 
trade shops finally opening up and 
talking to each other — something he 
noticed for the first time at the last 
Scitex Users Group meeting. At the 
same time, he notes that “ad directors 
are becoming a little more produc- 
tion-oriented.” 

As for the commercial operations, 
Lasker said that “These trade shops 
can’t start putting pressure 
on... because at a certain point as a 
group we’re going to set up our own 
{prepress shop] among ourselves.” 

He foresees an advertiser simply 
submitting a mag tape or transmitting 
over a modem. 

“The trade shops have got to open 
up,” but he added that “it may take 
three years to get to that.” 





By Jim Rosenberg 


“We are going to have a paperless 
darkroom,” said The National’s pro- 
duction director Tim Lasker, who, 
shortly before launch, explained the 
various ways photographs find their 
way into the paper’s Associated 
Press/Leaf Systems electronic pic- 
ture desk. 

For photographs coming into the 
New York City newsroom and pre- 
press center, a video-grabber yields 
working images (nonproduction 
quality) for electronic display, 
enabling editors to make quick com- 
parisons and selections for layout. 
Images to be saved for production or 
possible future use are digitized on a 
Scitex Smart Scanner. 

Negatives from bureaus and from 








photographers on assignment around 
the country are scanned into portable 
AP/Leafaxes and transmitted to the 
picture desk in New York over long- 
distance telephone lines. Lasker said 
the paper has an agreement with the 
AP for its technicians to develop and 
transmit photos at designated sites. 


Lasker said the paper would rely 
heavily on stringers for photo cover- 
age. Though photo editor Don Nor- 
kett oversees operations from his 
New York office, local coverage is 
assigned by bureau chiefs, who, 
according to Lasker, also do any hir- 
ing of local photographers. 


A third approach utilizes still-video 
technology. Said Lasker: “We will be 
the first to admit that for an everyday 
purpose video still frame is a long way 





The National’s electronic 
darkroom and photo archive 


away from happening.” But on dead- 
line, when no practical alternative 
exists, he said the video images are 
now good enough to appear in the 
newspaper. 

Noting he is impressed with Sony’s 
progress during the past year in the 
area of still video, Lasker neverthe- 
less recognized the technology’s 
newspaper applications are still 
maturing. 

“What we all learned at Martha’s 
Vineyard [E&P, Nov. 18, 1989] is, 
yes, certain pictures you can maybe 
run two, three columns; certain pic- 
tures you may only be able to run two 
columns or one column. You have to 
play it by ear,” he concluded. 

Perhaps the most notable aspect of 
the still-video application is that, with 
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enhancements to the Scitex color 
equipment, Lasker said The National 
“will have an on-line interface from 
Sony to Scitex,” which was tested 
several weeks ago. 

The advantage of the interface, said 
Lasker, is that The National “will be 
able to massage a [video image] on 
the high-end Scitex — go in and sharp- 
en the picture, do gradation changes 
to enhance it. We can manipulate the 
image from a production standpoint 
that will help the image in its repro- 
duction.” 

Lasker disclosed that his paper is 
“going to do a lot of development 
with Sony in their video still frame 
camera and their frame grabbers for 
video images.” 

Archiving photographs in a practi- 
cal manner in the age of electronic 
image processing has presented its 
own indexing, storage and retrieval 
problems related to search methods 
and image-storage capacity. 

The National chose low-resolution 
image storage to overcome color 
photo data capacity limits and 
because of the practicality of sharing 
the technology employed in image 


than stored digital image data are used 
for reproduction of saved photos. 
The photo archiving relies on a 





selection. Original negatives rather 





laser disk-based system originally 
developed for the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to study bombing sites, according to 
Lasker. Named the Royal Retrieval 
System, it can store 100,000 video- 
resolution images per disk. 

The thousands of stored copies, 
with captions, are created during the 
first. video grab made from arriving 


pictures for editors’ use. When edi- . 


tors have finished with their selec- 
tions, those to be published or 
archived are saved to the laser disks. 

Multiple stacked disks can be 
searched, and Lasker reported that 
the system begins displaying pictures 
of a search subject within a third of 
second of the initiation of a search. 
When searched, the system gives the 
library filing location of original saved 
negatives for scanning. 


Kodak forms new 
business unit 


Eastman Kodak Co. has formed an 
Integration and Systems Products 
Division (ISPD) to create computer- 
based imaging products for new 
markets and to enhance support for 
current systems is existing markets. 

The division is part of Kodak’s new 





Imaging Information Systems Group 
(IIS), which comprises several other 
divisions for computer-based imaging 
technologies. ISPD includes Kodak’s 
established Software Systems Divi- 
sion and its Electronic Pre-Press Sys- 
tems, to which belong Atex Publish- 
ing Systems and Electronic Printing 
Systems (Designmaster products). 
IIS group vice president Lawrence 
J. Matteson said the new organization 
“will be the focal point” for efforts to 
integrate products into commercial 
imaging solutions, where before 
“these pieces have been used indivi- 
dually, rather than collectively.” 
Matteson also said the arrangement 
will further implementation of his 
company’s new open-architecture 
approach using a common software 
platform for key products, assuring 
that subsystems using Kodak prod- 
ucts can be integrated within a broad 
range of computer environments. 
The strategy is designed to allow 
the addition of Kodak imaging prod- 
ucts and the protection of customers’ 
investments in existing hardware and 
software, according to Matteson. 
John P. White, previously Software 
Systems Division general manager 
and vice president, assumes the 
same positions at the new division. 
He joined Kodak in 1988. 
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Flames from a roof repairman’s 
torch are believed responsible for 
igniting a fire that officials estimated 
caused more than $i million in dam- 
ages to the Delaware County (Pa.) 
Daily Times. 

The two-alarm blaze set off alarms 
and sprinklers in the early afternoon, 
Saturday Jan. 13, at the newspaper’s 
offices and plant in Primos, a Phila- 
delphia suburb. More than 100 fire- 
fighters from at least five local compa- 
nies required two hours to control the 
fire. An assistant fire chief at the 
scene said the sprinklers had prob- 
ably saved the building. 

Most damage was to the pressroom 
and circulation area, but water, 
smoke and debris affected all other 
departments of the 60,590-circulation 
six-day paper. 

Staff and materials were tempo- 
rarily relocated to The Main Line 
Times, a sister paper in nearby Ard- 
more that printed the Daily Times. 
The fire was reported in the Sunday 
paper, which was printed only 90 min- 
utes late in Ardmore and hit the 
streets at its usual time, the paper 
stated. 

The “primary goal” for a contrac- 
tor brought in after the fire “was to 
get the heat on before temperatures 
plunged into the 20s late Saturday and 
turned the floor into a skating rink,” 
the Daily Times account said. Sunday 
morning the telephones were recon- 
nected and production director Bill 
Hollis had newsroom computers up 
and running. 

The pressroom remained out of 
commission but other activities 
resumed Sunday amid the mess and 
ongoing cleanup efforts. Though 
computers in classified advertising 
were then still inoperable owing to 
water damage, the department’s Sun- 
day and Monday ads had been pro- 
cessed Friday. Hollis later told E&P 
that he was able to get classified’s 
system operating sometime late Sun- 
day night. 

Publisher Frank Gothie said major 
pressroom damage would delay 
restarting presses for several days. 
The Harris 1650 press was turned 
over Tuesday night about midnight, 
said Hollis. “We had all five units 
engaged and the press was turning, 
but there are functions to restore.” 

Thursday afternoon following the 
fire Hollis said, “We’re going to make 
a pull on our press in a couple of 
hours,” then decide whether to print 
in Primos and/or Ardmore. He added 
that even though expecting to print 
most of the papers on-site, “Over the 
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Suburban Pa. daily publishes in spite of costly blaze 


“ai 


The Daily Times pressroom and newsprint rolls were covered with soggy 


insulation following a Jan. 13 fire. 


long haul, when you put a strain on 
the equipment, things are going to 
crop up that we don’t even consider 
now.” 

Hollis reported that the mailroom 
was in shape to move the paper if the 
press rolls out the Daily Times. 

One thing that cannot be fixed is 
wet or damaged newsprint. Hollis 
said the loss was total for rolls on the 





Daily Times photo by Bert Hodge 


bottom of newsprint stacks. He said 
he saw a considerable amount of old 
newsprint removed. “I counted nine 
tractor trailers at one time last night.” 

As the paper had done in its 
accounts of the fire, Hollis praised the 
response of staffers and the efforts 
and support of others. “It makes you 
feel good about people,” he con- 
cluded. 








TECHNICAL BRIEFS 











Scitex shows 
SciNet; names 
marketing v.p. 


Scitex brought out its SciNet net- 
working open interface program at 
last fall’s IFRA European newspaper 
technology exposition in Amsterdam. 

The software-hardware package 
was shown with working interfaces 
between PC-based composition sys- 
tems, color graphics systems and a 
range of other vendors’ input/output 
peripherals. SciNet remote plotting 
offers a high-speed link from a Scitex 
prepress system to a remote Raystar 
plotter for exposure of complex color 
pages directly at the printing site. The 
direct digital remote plotting, without 
an intermediate film facsimile stage, 
was designed to offer improved out- 
put quality and materials savings. 

Scitex America announced that 
Stephen G. McLean has been named 
marketing vice president, with 
responsibility for day-to-day market- 





ing operations and the company’s 
strategic planning. 


ABC purchasing 
cooperative formed 


A group of daily and weekly Cali- 
fornia newspapers and commercial 
web offset printers has incorporated 
a buying unit called Associated Buy- 
ers Cooperative. 

“ABC represents a group of news- 
print users who as individuals do not 
have sufficient buying power to earn 
major paper discounts but collec- 
tively represent significant tonnage 
equal to that of the larger newsprint 
purchasing groups,” said Scripps 
League Newspapers chairman Dar- 
rell A. Kuhn. 

Kuhn added that his group will 
work with western U.S. and Cana- 
dian mills for fair pricing for members 
and more efficient production for 
cooperating mills. Information on 
ABC is available by calling (415) 631- 
0590. 
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“We don’t believe the distribution 
system we have has grown up to the 
1990s,” Iaquinta said. 

“Circulation has been declining,” 
Sloan said. “After some serious 
review of our circulation numbers, we 
feel independent ownership of our 
single-copy sales makes the most 
sense. Independent entrepreneurs 
will be able to increase our circulation 
and penetration and at the same time 
give us improved customer service.” 

The News plan comes at a time 
when major metro newspapers around 
the country have been striving 
to regain control of their distribution 
and buy out independent route deal- 
ers used for home delivery. 

On its home-delivery routes, the 
News itself has been converting from 
independents to an agency system to 
regain control of pricing and sub- 
scriber lists. 

The Chicago Tribune, which, like 
the News, is owned by the Tribune 


Co. of Chicago, has been involved ina 
lengthy process of arbitration to buy 
out its independent route dealers. The 
New York Times recently reached a 
settlement with its independent 
home-delivery route dealers that 
included the route dealers agreeing to 
provide the newspaper with their sub- 
scriber information. 

Although the independent distribu- 
tors would control pricing in the 
News’ plan, the newspaper would 
retain ownership of the lists of single- 
copy dealers, Iaquinta said. “We 
maintain ownership of that asset.” 

The plan also shows that the Daily 
News is “an independent unit of the 
Tribune Co.” making decisions based 
on the specific needs of operating in 
New York, he said. 

Sloan said there will continue to be 
jobs for drivers at the News even if a 
good number of them accept the 
News’ offer. He said drivers cur- 
rently perform some duties in the 
mailroom and also would continue to 
deliver newspapers to “drop-off 
points” for single-copy delivery and 
for “wholesale delivery” to indepen- 
dents delivering to home subscribers. 


“We will have standards of perfor- 
mance built in to the contracts as safe- 
guards,” Sloan said. laquinta added 
that “sales objectives” would be 
established for each single-copy 
route that the News and the indepen- 
dent distributor “would agree to.” 
The News would also “maintain the 
right to compete” in the single-copy 
market by selling newspapers to out- 
lets that are not being serviced by 
independent distributors, laquinta 
said. 

By having the right of first refusal 
on resales of routes, the News will 
also be able to prevent one distributor 
from buying up several single-copy 
routes, he added. 

The News will assist drivers who 
want to buy their routes, with financ- 
ing either from a banking institution 
or internally. 

The News has not yet determined 
how much each route will cost. 


The News leases its truck fleet, and 
what vehicles the independents use 
“has to be determined,” Sloan said. 
“They could use our trucks or any 
other vehicle [they choose].” 








Unions 


(Continued from page 14) 





bilities, they charged. 

Attorney Theodore Kheel, long- 
time adviser to the unions, estimated 
the shutdown liabilities could be $100 
million or more. 

“I don’t know if the Daily News 
management even knows what they- 
‘re doing,” Drivers union president 
Mike Alvino said of the contract prop- 
osals. “They’ve taken a historical 
agreement and performed an abortion 
on it.” 

News management has stated that 
it, and the Tribune Co., is committed 
to the New York market. Publisher 
James Hoge has stated in the past that 
if the News achieves its objectives in 
the talks, then the newspaper is pre- 
pared to invest from $300 million to 
$500 million in new plants and equip- 
ment. The News has already spent 
$22 million on one future plant site in 
New Jersey and has entered an agree- 
ment to buy a second site on Long 
Island for $25 million. 

Sloan has stated that if the News 
can eliminate existing contract 
“abuses,” it could achieve 10% prof- 
its margins with its existing equip- 
ment and 25% margins or higher with 
new plants and equipment. 

Alvino said the recent purchases 
did not reassure the unions of the 
Tribune Co.’s commitment to New 
York. The sites were just “real estate 








investments,” Alvino said, that could 
be redeveloped as something else. 
“They can take the Long Island site 
and put condos on it,” he remarked. 

At the Jan. 23 press conference, 
George McDonald, president of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council, an 
umbrella group for all 10 unions, said 
the unions were determined to stay at 
the bargaining table until an agree- 
ment is reached. He said there are no 
plans to strike the News if there is no 
agreement on new contracts by 
March 30. 

“We'll do everything to stay at the 
table as long as we have to,” McDon- 
ald said. “We’re not talking strike.” 

Alvino told E&P that the unions are 
prepared for “long, tedious negotia- 
tions” but are “not threatening a 
strike. We’re looking for a fair and 
equitable contract.” 

Alvino noted that in previous con- 
tract talks in 1982, and again in 1987 
with the News, “the drivers gave 
them” a total of 151 people in job 
eliminations. 

The unions announced they have 
also established an Employee Stock 
Ownership Trust to act as a “buyer of 
last resort” for the News. The unions 
have proposed an ESOT during past 
rounds of contract taiks when the 
News was seeking concessions and 
there was concern that the Tribune 
Co. was considering either a sale or 
shutdown of the paper. 

The unions also used the press con- 
ference to rally public and political 
support by portraying themselves as 





fighting to save jobs in the city. 

Attending the session in a show of 
support were Ed Cleary, president of 
the New York State AFL-CIO and 
Thomas van Arsdale, president of the 
Central Trades and Labor Council. 
The two men said the News unions 
have the backing of all of organized 
labor in New York and also said they 
would seek to have Gov. Mario 
Cuomo and top legislative leaders 
come out in support of the News 
unions. 

“The word is going to go out to 
every working person,” Alvino said, 
to support the News unions. “Why is 
the Daily News training outside peo- 
ple to take the jobs of people who 
work there?” 

The unions have also retained the 
Kamber Group to advise them on 
public relations. McDonald said the 
unions decided to get pr help in 
response to the News’ having 
retained the service of public rela- 
tions agent John Scanlon, who was 
behind the recent Vanity Fair profile 
of publisher James Hoge and his 
“battle to save the News.” 


Council violated 
open meetings law 


The Nevada Supreme Court ruled 
3-2 that the Reno City Council vio- 
lated the state’s open meetings law 
when it chose a new city clerk, but the 
court dismissed contempt citations 
against council members. 
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around. They have the syndicated 
research... 

“Other magazines, other newspa- 
pers are feeling the crunch... Yet 
they’re [advertisers] looking at us — 
and our out-of-pocket is low going 
in — but they’re saying, ‘Number 
one, I want this to succeed; number 
two, I think it’s going to succeed and I 
want to be part of it.” ” 

Spina praised his sales staff, noting 
they have overcome most advertis- 
ers’ obstacles, “based upon [the fact 
that] 1,000 pages was our goal for 
1990. We have hit our number, if 
everything falls into place, before we 
print. So we go from there now and 
build on that.” 

Spina noted that the first issue “will 
have more of a heavy editorial side 
[versus ads], because obviously 
there’re three keys here to this whole 
project. Number one is the editorial 
product. Number two is the distribu- 
tion with Dow Jones. Number three is 
localization of the paper.” 

Advertisers can purchase a 
national buy or contract into individ- 
ual markets, for which the paper will 
be editorially tailored. 

The National’s next target city is 
Detroit, a tough newspaper market, 
where a joint operating agreement 


between the city’s two dailies was 
recently approved. 

“I think that our projections are 
such that . . . we’ve been very, very 
conservative,” Green commented. 
“We recognize a lot of the variables 
that could create resistance. 

“There is a major difference in 
going into a market like Detroit where 
they have experienced a JOA. They- 
*re daily newspapers with a dual audi- 
ence, and we’re a very vertical prod- 
uct. 





Green explained, “was to provide an 
additional service for people who do 
want that constant update. It’s just 
one little, tiny portion of the overall 
product.” 

Although the paper is being touted 
as an all-sports publication, there will 
be a small section in the back covering 
“real news.” 

“It almost makes the person who 
buys this paper alone, in his or her 
mind, say, ‘I can justify it. 1 love 
sports, | want to read everything 





By the time The National appears, it already will 
have surpassed its 1,000-page ad goal for the entire 


year. 








“We make no assumptions we’re 
guing to cover the mass, so we have a 
very good feel as to who we’re actu- 
ally going to be reaching,” Green con- 
tinued. “I think you can make the 
same story for the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. They’re a very vertical product, 
granted it’s all business and finance, 
but they know who their audience is, 
and they’re there too.” 

When it debuts, The National also 
will offer its readers a 900-number 
service, but one that simply relays the 
latest sports scores rather than a more 
complicated interactive system. 

“Our whole reasoning behind it,” 





about sports, and at least | get a feel- 
ing for what’s happening in the real 
world if anyone asks me,’ ” Spina 
said. 

“Probably the biggest obstacle was 
just getting people to understand what 
the concept and the idea is, and like 
it,” noted Green. “Everybody is not 
going to accept it with open arms, but 
as long as they can say that ‘Yeah, I 
think this has potential down the 
road, maybe not now for our planning 
purposes, but in the future we'll cer- 
tainly consider you,’ that’s really, I 
think, all you can expect with a prod- 
uct.” 





IN BRIEF 








Christmas fund 
sets record 


The Santa Fund Christmas cam- 
paign of the Anderson (Ind.) Herald- 
Bulletin raised the highest amount 
ever this past Christmas. 

Readers of the newspaper contrib- 
uted $134,288 to the campaign, which 
is used to provide food, presents and 
other needs for the community’s 
poor. 

The drive is conducted in coopera- 
tion with the local Salvation Army. 


News carrier 
stops man from 
stealing van 


A San Diego (Calif.) Union carrier 
captured a man who allegedly tried to 
steal the carrier’s van while he was 
making a delivery. 

Robert McGee had left the van’s 
engine running while he delivered 








papers in the Pacific Beach area of 
San Diego about 6:30 a.m. 

He said a man jumped inside the 
vehicle and tried to drive away. 
McGee ran to the van and subdued 
the suspect after both fell into the 
street during a fierce struggle, it was 
reported. 

The suspect, an undocumented 
alien, was booked into county jail ona 
charge of auto theft. 


AT&T apologizes 
via newspaper 
ad for problems 


Following widespread disruptions 
in its service Jan. 15 the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. pur- 
chased full-page ads in a number of 
newspapers Jan. 19 to apologize and 
explain. 

The ad was a reproduction of a 
letter from AT&T chairman Robert 
E. Allen and was addressed to AT&T 





customers, explaining that the prob- 
lem “resulted from a glitch in soft- 
ware designed to provide back-up ina 
new signaling system we were install- 
ing to bring even greater reliability to 
our network.” 

Allen assured customers that the 
company was working to guard 
against a recurrence and said AT&T 
has filed with the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to offer special 
discounts on calls made Valentine’s 
Day, Feb. 14. 


St. Louis Weekly 
halts publication 


The St. Louis Weekly has ceased 
publication, publisher Edward J. 
Presberg announced. 

The circulation of the free-distribu- 
tion paper had ranged from 40,000 to 
70,000. A slowdown in advertising 
demand and increased competition 
from alternative publications were 
factors in the shutdown, he said. 
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Philadelphia Inquirer’s Haynes said. 
“Lou Boccardi ended up staying for 
the whole meeting, three hours and 
seven minutes... with no breaks. 
He seemed completely astonished by 
what he heard.” 

AP president and general manager 
Boccardi characterized the meeting 
as positive. 

“I heard nothing in that meeting 
that made me say to myself, ‘That’s 
absurd, that’s unreal...’ None of 
those reactions,” he said. 

Boccardi said AP has already taken 
action to ensure better answers to 
newspapers from the New York 
photo desk. 

He also said the service was look- 
ing at ways to improve photo adviso- 
ries. 

“Fundamentally, we put out a lot of 
photo advisories, but we don’t like to 
take the time — on a nine-minute- 


don’t want to waste that time,” he 
said. 

“(An advisory] can take three to 
four to five minutes when you con- 
sider start-up and transmissions. A 
couple of advisories can cost you a 
picture. If you’re up against a dead- 
line, do you want to see a photo advi- 
sory come across the [picture] wire or 
a picture?” Boccaardi added. 

Some complaints about deadlines, 
he said, will be obviated by the intro- 
duction later this year of Photo- 
Stream, which will speed color trans- 
missions to just under three minutes 
and black and white to under a min- 
ute. 

However, Boccardi emphasized 
repeatedly that AP doesn’t “want to 
lean on technology as a cop-out.” 

Several newspaper editors said that 
prior to the meeting AP had too often 
presented PhotoStream as a kind of 
magic bullet for picture problems. 

“I’m not sure faster delivery is 
going to cure poor editing,” the Tri- 
bune’s Corn said. 

To the complaints that other ser- 
vices are better-edited than AP, Boc- 
cardi said, “That’s a subjective feel- 
ing that is hard to deal with except 
picture by picture . . . In many situa- 
tions we will move a picture, and the 
first or second may not be the best we 
can get. Then something happens and 
we'll have something better. 

“Now, a photo editor can say, 
‘Why not give me only the best one?’ 
But pictures don’t exactly emerge 
that smoothly.” 

That’s why AP has arranged to 
have a few of the newspaper photo 











per-picture photo wire — because we ~ 





editors work for a day or two at the 
New York photo desk, Boccardi said. 
(Similarly, AP photo editors will work 
at a metro newspaper.) 

“If you sit in for a day, you deal 
with the reality of a 600-transmission 
point photo network,” he said. 

“Pictures don’t move as quickly as 
you'd like,” Boccardi continued. 
“Pictures come in in an evolving way. 
In this sense,” Boccardi continued, 
“a news service really is radically, 
fundamentally, different from a news- 
paper.” 

With its global reach, Boccardi 
argues, AP has a much more ambi- 
tious task. 

Despite his criticism of AP editing, 
the Washington Post’s Elbert said 
there is some truth to that: “A lot of 
the other wire services, Reuters and 
AFP, can pick their ballparks.” 

Inherent in the nature of a wire 
service, too, Boccardi said, is the 
need to provide different kinds of 
photos — verticals, horizontals, 
close-ups, etc. — to a wide variety of 
publications. 

However, the photo editors say 
they want to hold Boccardi to the 
AP’s goal of “thinking like a newspa- 
per” announced by the executive at 
November’s Associated Press Man- 
aging Editors conference. 

“We've seen an inadequate 
response to what we felt were the 
needs of the newspaper editor, to see 
it from that perspective. AP thinks 
there still is such a thing as an a.m.- 
p.m. cycle — but most people don’t 
care because they want the best 
[photo],” Philadelphia Inquirer's 
Haynes said. 

In a similar vein, the Washington 
Post’s Elbert said, “Too often the 
perception is that the big papers have 
different needs from smaller papers. 
We [told AP] good pictures are good 
pictures.” 

The newspaper editors said, how- 
ever, that the meeting left them with 
considerably more understanding of 
the problems AP’s New York City 
photo desk faces. 

“They are short-staffed, there’s no 
question about that,” the Tribune’s 
Corn said. 

Corn added that the criticism of the 
newspaper photo editors only reflects 
a changed industry. 

“I think newspapers have changed 
from the good ole boy network to a 
hard business,” he said. “People 
used to say, ‘Well, AP are good guys, 
and maybe they’re a little slow. but 
they’re really us. 

“We're saying now, ‘We are in a 
battle for our lives against 
everybody .. .’ People aren’t going 
to say [excuses] anymore — they’re 








saying, ‘You made us miss our 
deadline.’ ” 


Lesher papers 
hold workshops 
for h.s. students 


More than 160 high school journal- 
ism students have taken part in six 
“hands-on” workshops taught by 
staff members of three Lesher Com- 
munications Inc. newspapers in 
Northern California. 

LCI, which has sponsored other 
journalism programs and awards for 
high schoolers, offered the new 
opportunity at the Contra Costa 
Times, West County Times and the 
Valley Times. 

In the past three months, editors, 
reporters, photographers and artists 
gave training in reporting, editing, 
layout and design, photography, copy 
editing, and feature, sports and edito- 
rial writing. 

LCI promotion manager Peggy 
Marshburn, who developed the idea 
for the seminars, noted that the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors has urged newspapers to pay 
more attention to journalism educa- 
tion and has warned that widespread 
funding cuts in journalism courses 
will ultimately hurt their recruitment 
efforts. 

“Journalism classes are the first to 
be cut when funding is short,” Marsh- 
burn said. “If journalism programs 
fall by the wayside or if students are 
not exposed to the field of journalism, 
fewer students enter college journal- 
ism and, in the end, we have fewer 
qualified candidates to choose from.” 

This spring, LCI will pick one local 
journalism student to attend the 
Fourth Annual Washington Journal- 
ism Conference in Washington, D.C. 
The event, held in cooperation with 
the National Press Club, provides 
three days of lectures for young peo- 
ple by veteran news correspondents 
and editors. 


Cable tv news 
service expands 


Life Printing and Publishing Inc., 
which owns a chain of suburban Chi- 
cago newspapers, has reached an 
agreement with Cablevision of Chi- 
cago to expand Life Newsvision, its 
electronic newspaper on cable televi- 
sion, to three more systems. 

The cable newspaper now appears 
on a total of 38 systems reaching 
75,000 households in Chicago’s sub- 
urbs. 
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Carnation exec 
calls for 
cooperation 


Free-standing inserts may not bring 
in much money for newspapers, but 
the Carnation Company is not going 
to walk away from a successful pro- 
gram until it sees viable new options, 
according to John L. McMennamin, 
the company’s vice president of mar- 
keting services. 

One key objective of the company 
is to execute more creatively at the 
local level, where newspapers are the 
perfect vehicles, but there are obsta- 
cles to overcome, he said. 

Newspapers must examine Carna- 
tion’s goals and what they can do to 
help meet them. In addition, some- 
thing must be done about cost, prefer- 
ably through a cooperative effort. 

McMennamin said he was particu- 
larly impressed by the Five Star 
Buy, a package of Good Health maga- 
zines running in the-New York Times, 
Los Angeles Times, Chicago Tribune, 
Boston Globe and Washington Post. 


Should innovative new programs 
get going, however, McMennamin 
said newspapers will have to work 
with Carnation on feedback, provid- 
ing fast, objective, clear evidence on 
whether the program worked. 

“Let’s work on goals, communica- 
tion and feedback,” he said. “I know 
it’s been frustrating to work with the 
package goods advertisers, but don’t 
give up. Many have local market 
needs. 

“Working as a team, newspapers 
could become the perfect medium for 
package goods in the 1990s.” 


Covering courts 
is focus of video 


A 30-minute videotape about cov- 
ering the court system is being sent by 
the New York State Bar Association 
to journalism schools, daily newspa- 
pers and broadcast outlets throughout 
the state. 

The tape, “Assignment: Court- 
house,” takes the viewer through the 
New York trial system, with empha- 
sis on audiovisual coverage. It is nar- 
rated by Walter Cronkite and features 
such newspaper professionals as New 
York Times assistant metropolitan 
editor E.R. Shipp and Albany Times 
Union editor Harry Rosenfeld, who is 
also vice chairman of the New York 








Fair Trial Free Press Conference. 

The tape was developed by the 
state bar’s public relations committee 
and the New York State Broadcasters 
Association in cooperation with the 
New York Fair Trial Free Press Con- 
ference. The script and instructor’s 
guide were prepared by Jay B. 
Wright, a professor at the S.I. New- 
house School of Public Communica- 
tions at Syracuse University, who 
also serves as executive director of 
the New York Fair Trial Free Press 
Conference. 

In addition, the NYSBA has 
revised and added chapters to its 
Legal Handbook for New York State 
Journalists, which has been distrib- 
uted to journalism-related organiza- 
tions in New York state. The over- 
200-page handbook explains in detail 
legal topics and how the New York 
court system is set up. It was co- 
edited by Wright and Brad Carr of 
Albany, NYSBA director of commu- 
nications and public affairs. 


American Banker 
makes content, 
design changes 


American Banker has introduced a 
number of changes in its format and 
content. 

The changes include removing 
advertising from its front page to 
make room for more news; broaden- 
ing Page One coverage to feature a 
daily analysis column and a daily 
trend or profile story; introducing 
daily, in-depth financial reporting by 
devoting the back section to corpo- 
rate lending and bank capital; having 
new daily sections on consumer and 
international banking and technol- 
ogy; and featuring a company index. 

The newspaper, with 20,000 daily 
circulation, also added graphics and 
more news briefs on lobbyists, bank 
crime and “funny money,” and 
improved its national delivery sys- 
tem. 


Toronto Sun tries 
television ads 


The Toronto Sun became a televi- 
sion advertiser on Jan. 15. 

The newspaper began running a 
series of six 15-second spots in a 
campaign to position the Sun as a 
paper very much in tune with modern 
urban lifestyles because of its conve- 
nient tabloid size, easy reading and 
individualistic personality. 





Free ad publication 
folds on L. I. 


Citing a slowdown in the economy 
of eastern Long Island, N.Y., and 


‘declining advertiser interest in free- 


circulation newspapers, the 
publishers of the News-Review Plus + 
ceased distribution of the publication 
on Jan. 25. 

The News-Review Plus was a free- 
distribution third-class mail publica- 
tion that was mailed Thursdays to all 
residents of Riverhead Township and 
several adjoining communities who 
did not receive the paid weekly News-. 
Review. 


New name for 
LNA/Media Records 


LNA/Media Records has changed 
its name to just LNA, for Leading 
National Advertisers. 

LNA newspaper measurement ser- 
vices will now be called LNA News- 
paper. 

In 1989 Media Records was 
acquired by VNU of the Netherlands. 
VNU merged Media Records with 
Leading National Advertisers. 


26 journalists get 
Knight fellowships 


Twenty-six reporters and editors 
have been awarded fellowships to 
study finance and economic issues at 
the Knight Center for Specialized 
Journalism at the University of 
Maryland, College Park. 

The Feb. 18-March 2 course will 
cover global finance, bank and S&L 
regulation, pension funds, venture 
capital and insurance. 


New kids section 


The Providence (R.I.) Journal- 
Bulletin has introduced a weekly page 
called Kidsbeat for children in grades 
four through eight. 

The page was developed to be used 
as a teaching aid in support of the 
statewide curriculum for those 
grades. 

Kidsbeat, which will appear in full 
color every Monday on the back of 
the Lifebeat section, was developed 
in cooperation with the Rhode Island 
Department of Education and several 
members of the academic commu- 
nity. 
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New youth paper 
bows in D.C. 


The Super Star News, a newspaper 
seeking to challenge the negative 
image of youths in the nation’s capi- 
tal, made its debut Jan. 12 in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A biweekly, Super Star News 
advocates a drug-free lifestyle by fea- 
turing the positive activities and 
accomplishments of the city’s young 
people. 

The newspaper is one of several 
projects by the Alliance to Save 
America’s Future, a Washington- 
based non-profit group. 


Several unions 
ratify pacts with 
Pittsburgh Press 


Several unions have ratified new 
contracts with The Pittsburgh Press 
Co. 

The unions are the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters repre- 
senting 660 transportation and circu- 
lation workers, the platemakers, rep- 
resented by Local 24 of the Graphic 
Communications International 
Union, the paperhandlers repre- 
sented by GCIU Local 5, the mail- 
room employees represented by 
Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica Printing, Publishing and Media 
Workers Local 22. 

Three separate contracts covering 
322 printers and advertising and 
financial department employees were 
also ratified. The three employee 
groups are all represented by CWA 


A total of 270 adult contract car- 
riers will replace 1,591 youth contract 
carriers at the Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Gazette as part of a sweeping reorga- 
nization of the circulation department 
of Phoenix Newspapers Inc. 

In addition, said circulation direc- 
tor Bob Hallay, 84 employee posi- 
tions will be eliminated by April 29 
when the changeover is completed. 

The work force reduction will 
result from the department’s reorga- 
nization and zone news coverage for 
its two dailies, Hallay added. PNI 
also publishes the Arizona Republic, 
which converted to an all-adult deliv- 
ery force a year ago. 

Asserting that a switch from youth 
to adult carriers is taking place at 











Printing, Publishing and Media Work- 
ers Local 7. 

The company did not release any 
details of the contracts. 

The Press is continuing to negotiate 
with five other unions including the 
pressmen. 


Freedom chain to 
offer 24-hour 
news on cable 


Freedom Newspapers Inc. will 
offer a 24-hour local news channel in 
Orange County, Calif., starting this 
fall, the company announced. 

The chain will create the news ser- 
vice, drawing on the resources of its 
flagship paper, the Orange County 
Register. 

The service, it was said, will be the 
first round-the-clock cable news pro- 
gram ever launched by a newspaper 
company. 

Freedom officials said three cable 
systems in the county have agreed to 
carry the service, to be called Orange 
County Cable News. 

D. Robert Segal, Freedom presi- 
dent and chief executive, said the 
company has been planning the proj- 
ect for more than a year as a logical 
extension into television of the Regis- 
ter’s local news coverage. 

“All of us who watch the Los 
Angeles stations for news know how 
much isn’t covered in Orange 
County,” Segal said. “That’s the 
niche for OCCN. We’e very excited 
about the chance to adopt for tv many 
of the approaches that have been 
popular in the Register.” 

The cable operation will become a 


several metro papers across the coun- 
try, Hallay commented: “Many fac- 
tors have contributed to these 
changes, including reader demand for 
earlier delivery, urban crime, an 
increase in school activities, heavier 
newspapers, changing teen econom- 
ics and the availability and turnover 
of youth contract carriers. 


“That’s very important for an after- 
noon metropolitan newspaper that 
faces enormous competition for peo- 
ple’s discretionary time,” Hallay 
stated. 


He said that an adult-carrier system 
requires fewer employees and makes 
staff reductions necessary. 

Seventy-six of the lost positions 








part of Freedom’s broadcast division, 
which includes five tv stations. 

Alan J. Bell, broadcast division 
president, said OCCN will build a 
broadcast center at the Register and 
hire a staff of tv anchors, reporters 
and photographers. 


St. Louis Sun 
leases more space 


The St. Louis Sun, launched 
Sept. 25., has leased an additional 
22,040 square feet in the MCI Build- 
ing in downtown St. Louis. 

The new space will be used to 
expand the Sun’s editorial, advertis- 
ing and business departments. 

When the expansion is completed, 
the Sun will occupy more than 50,000 
square feet in the building. 


Case closed in 
journalist’s death 


Canada’s External Affairs Depart- 
ment has closed the case in the death 
of photographer Joe Gaal, an Asso- 
ciated Press stringer whose body was 
found in a hotel pool in Thailand last 
April. 

The department agreed with Thai 
police that Gaal’s death was an acci- 
dental drowning. Gaal’s death was 
not among a number of cases reopened 
by Thai authorities involving foreign 
tourists who died after being delib- 
erately drugged by gangs seeking to 
rob them. 

Gaal, a fomer photographer for the 
Kelowna (B.C.) Courier, was vaca- 
tioning in Pattaya Beach after cover- 
ing the war in Afghanistan for AP. 


Phoenix Gazette replaces youth carriers with adults 


will be in circulation, but eight news 
reporting positions also will be dis- 
continued when the Republic and 
Gazette combine their zone news 
coverage on Feb. 5, it was disclosed. 


Hogan said the company will pro- 
vide terminated employees with 
career counseling through a private 
career transition firm. In addition, he 
said, they will receive two weeks’ 
salary for every year of full-time ser- 
vice, with a minimum of eight weeks’ 
salary. 


Hogan estimated the cost savings 
of the new system at $2 million in 1990 
and $4.5 million annually thereafter. 

PNI is a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Central Newspapers,Inc. 
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From school pals to business partners 


The characters of Herb and Jamaal star in a Stephen Bentley 
comic introduced last year by Tribune Media Services 








By David Astor 


When Stephen Bentley was in 
elementary school one year, the boy 
sitting next to him turned out to be an 
excellent cartoonist. 


50 SARAH WANTS YOU TO 
TELL YOUR CHILDREN 


SOMETHING ABOUT THEIR 
CULTURAL HERITAGE 7 





“And this kid had all these 
friends,” Bentley recalled. “They 
were always leaning over me to look 
at his work. I was jealous!” 

So Bentley decided to become a 
cartoonist, too. The short-term result 
was more friends — and the long-term 
result was a humor strip introduced 
last August by Tribune Media Ser- 
vices. 

School also played a role in the 
genesis of “Herb & Jamaal” itself. 
Bentley attended a high school reun- 
ion several years ago, and began 
thinking about the way the personali- 
ties and aspirations of teen-agers 
change after they enter adulthood — 
and the way former classmates inter- 
act when meeting again a decade or 
more later. 

The cartoon characters of Herb 
Johnson and Jamaal J. Jamaal were 
close friends as teens, and they meet 
again at the 15th reunion of Martin 
Luther King Jr. High School's Class 
of 1974. 

After graduation, Herb had gotten 
married, become the father of two 
kids, and joined the Gas Works com- 
pany as a quality-control technician. 
Jamaal had embarked ona pro basket- 
ball career that was cut short by a 
knee injury and ended up working as a 
city parks and recreation supervisor 
while also getting some poetry pub- 
lished. 

Despite their divergent lifestyles, 
Herb and Jamaal decide soon after the 
15th reunion to become partners in an 
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ice cream parlor that may eventually 
be a deli as well. 

Other major characters in the 
comic include Herb’s wife Sarah 
Louise, an advertising copywriter 
with a lot of common sense; his chil- 
dren Ezekiel and Uhuru; and his 
mother-in-law Eula L’ Ancien, a born- 
again Christian and Star Trek fan who 
named her grandchildren. 

As is the case with many cartoon- 











ists, there are autobiographical ele- 


~LT WAS THE ONLY DAY «= |", BUT YOU STILL 
THE YEAR WHEN HAD TO BUY 
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And napkins were available for free every day of the year. 








All’s relative to Herb when it comes to Jamaal’s ancestry. 


ments in Bentley’s daily and Sunday 
comic. He said some of his personal- 
ity is in Herb (a lifelong urbanite pos- 
sessing “a certain street toughness”) 
and some is in Jamaal (a “worldly” 
but also “naive” and “sensitive” 
man). 

Bentley added that Eula has the 
“sternness yet soft heart” of his 
mother and grandmother while Sarah 
Louise is more of an “everywoman” 
character without a real-life model. 

The 35-year-old cartoonist — who 
is engaged to insurance adjuster 
Cheryl Peoples — said the primary 
purpose of “Herb & Jamaal” is to 
entertain but that he hoped readers 
get other things out of it as well. 

Bentley noted that there are a cer- 
tain number of black characters on 
comics pages but few strips that really 
convey a sense of black culture. Also, 
Eula talks periodically to Ezekiel and 
Uhuru about their ancestors, famous 
black people, and black history. 

The comic also addresses current 
societal issues, as when a robbery 
occurs and Herb and Jamaal join a 
neighborhood-watch group. 

But Bentley said he strives to avoid 
being “heavy-handed,” and added 
that he believes his comic’s charac- 
ters are people with whom all readers 
can relate. 

These readers can see “Herb & 
Jamaal” in almost 60 papers, includ- 
ing the Chicago Tribune, Dallas 
Morning News, Detroit Free Press, 
Los Angeles Daily News, Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, and Seattle Times. 

The California-based Bentley said 
he thinks about and works on “Herb 
& Jamaal” almost all the time, espe- 
cially since he ended his free-lance art 

(Continued on next page) 
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career earlier this month. 
“TI really want to give the [comic- 


reading] public the best shot that I 
can,” declared the cartoonist. 
Bentley had done free-lance car- 





“Arms & The World,” a column 
that discusses defense-related mat- 
ters, is being offered. 

The feature has already been 
picked up by Tass in the Soviet 
Union, the Kyodo news agency in 


Howe 


WeMaig UAjOpuEMyH 





Anderson/UPI show 


Columnist Jack Anderson of United 
Feature Syndicate has extended his 
muckraking reporting to cable televi- 
sion on The Insiders, a half-hour 
weekday program. 

Produced by United Press Interna- 
tional and made available to Financial 
News Network’s 32 million subscrib- 
ers, the show reports on “whistle- 
blowers, environmental bad actors, 
regulators of financial institutions, 
and others,” often using interviews 
with government officials, according 
to Mark Estren, UPI executive vice 
president and executive producer of 
the show. 

The program appears weekdays at 
8:30 p.m., 11:30, and 2:30 a.m. A 
spokeswoman said the show has 
advertisers but “there is room avail- 
able” for more. 

Estren, who declined to give finan- 
cial details, said UPI had no invest- 
ment in the show but was producing it 
with money provided under contract 
with FNN, which keeps revenue from 
commercials. 

UPI, which at last count was losing 
millions of dollars a year and has no 
budget for producing shows, expects 
a profit from the six-month, fixed- 
cost agreement by keeping costs 
below the contract price, Estren said. 

The show, which involves Ander- 
son’s staff as well as free-lance jour- 
nalists and crews, joins other shows 
produced for FNN: Financing Your 
Future, High Technology Business 
Minute, and UPI Environmental Min- 
ute. 

Anderson is also. heard on the UPI 
Radio Network. 





—George Garneau 


Columnist pair introduces ‘Arms’ 


Japan, and the London-based Com- 
pass News Features, which distri- 
butes material to over 50 papers in 
Asia and Africa. A syndicator to the 
U.S. press is being sought. 

“Our intention is to be less Ameri- 
canocentric than the few existing 
defense columns and to bear in mind 
that we are writing for a global audi- 
ence in an era which is less bipolar 
than it was,” said “Arms & The 
World” co-writer Russell Warren 
Howe. 

He noted that his and Richard 
Sale’s first column discussed “the 
negotiating positions of the Soviet 
Union and Japan over the Kuril 
Islands, which were occupied by the 
Soviet Union in the final week of 
World War II. Tokyo has made their 
return a condition for signing a peace 
treaty with Moscow.” 

Howe — based at P.O. Box 32221, 
Washington, D.C. 20007 — has beena 
foreign correspondent for Reuters, 
the Sunday Times of London, the 
Washington Post, and the Baltimore 
Sun. He has also been defense corre- 
spondent and chief diplomatic corre- 
spondent for the Washington Times. 
The award-winning journalist 
authored Weapons: The International 
Game of Arms, Money & Diplomacy 
(Doubleday, 1980) and worked on a 
television documentary on the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. 

Sale was the national security cor- 
respondent for UPI. The award win- 
ner and Pulitzer nominee is currently 
managing editor of Warren Publish- 
ing’s Satellite Week. 


toons and illustration since about 
1980 for advertisers, Wham-O Toys, 
the Los Angeles Dodgers magazine, 


> Swimming World, Skateboard World, 


and others. 

He also did a comic called 
“Squirt,” which featured firefighters, 
for a small syndicate. 

Born and raised in Los Angeles, 
Bentley drew as a high school stu- 
dent, while in the U.S. Navy, andasa 
commercial illustration major and 
English minor at Pasadena City Col- 
lege. 

Cartoonists he has admired over 
the years include “For Better or For 
Worse” creator Lynn Johnston of 
Universal Press Syndicate, “Shoe” 
creator and editorial cartoonist Jeff 
MacNelly of Tribune, “Peanuts” cre- 
ator Charles M. Schulz of United Fea- 
ture Syndicate, “Beetle Bailey”/“Hi 
and Lois” creator Mort Walker of 
King Features Syndicate, “Calvin and 
Hobbes” creator Bill Watterson of 
Universal, and late “Blondie” cre- 
ator Chic Young of King. 

In addition to perusing comics, 
Bentley spends his free time reading a 
lot of history and other kinds of 
books. He also enjoys bicycling, 
cooking, making puppets, and col- 
lecting antique toys. 











Tamer ‘Beetle’ strip 


Syndicates periodically ask car- 
toonists to change a comic before it’s 
distributed to newspapers, and Mort 
Walker experienced this with his 
January 21 “Beetle Bailey” comic 
strip. 

Make that “Beetle Bailey” comic, 
because King Features Syndicate 
opted to leave the “strip” part out. 

In the Sunday comic, Walker had 
the Sarge character receive an order 
that Gen. Halftrack wanted to 
“inspect everyone’s buns.” Lt. Fuzz 
said the general had made a typo and 
meant “guns,” but was too scared to 
tell him about the mistake. So the 

(Continued on page 45) 
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(Continued from page 45) 
soldiers bared their rear ends in the 
last panel (see art). 

Walker showed the comic to some 
people before sending it to King, and 
they all agreed that it was very funny. 
They also all agreed that King prob- 
ably wouldn’t let it go to the 1,800 
“Beetle” clients. So Walker reluc- 
tantly drew a substitute last panel 
with the men displaying a much differ- 
ent kind of buns (see art), and sent 
both versions to the syndicate. 

King chose the tamer ending, 
which made Walker determined to 
see what other people thought of the 
matter. So he mailed both versions to 
E&P. 

“The original was so much fun- 
nier,” said Walker. “I’m sure we 
would have had some flak from edi- 
tors, but only 1 or 2% of them. They 
{editors and the syndicate] are so 
afraid of getting one or two com- 
plaints. That doesn’t constitute a 
majority.” 

Walker — who noted that a couple 
of editors told him personally that 
they would have published the origi- 
nal January 21 ending — said he 
understands that some papers don’t 
want children to see certain things in 
comics, especially on Sunday. But 
the cartoonist added that “showing 
someone’s bare rear end is not really 
my idea of sin.” 

“You would have to close down all 
the art galleries in the world if that 
was the case,” commented Walker, 
citing the Venus and David statues as 
examples. “And kids go to art galle- 
ries.” 

Walker further noted that sex is 
discussed by Ann Landers, Dr. Ruth 
Westheimer, and other newspaper 
columnists, and that there is also 
frank material on MTV, soap operas, 
and daytime talk shows such as Ger- 
aldo. 

Allin all, Walker said he is unhappy 
about the restrictions against certain 
types of humor on newspaper comics 
pages. “It kind of diminishes your 
ability to be really funny,” he stated, 
and contributes to the perception that 
comics are “dinosaurs” and “not 
interesting.” 

Walker did note that King doesn’t 

















try to change “Beetle” very often. 

King comics editor Jay Kennedy 
agreed that the original January 21 
“Beetle” was funnier. And Kennedy 
noted that he might have allowed the 
syndicate to distribute both versions 
of the strip — with papers given the 
option of running either — if it had 
been a daily “Beetle” episode. But he 
said Sunday printing requirements 
make it very difficult to offer alternate 
comics. 

Kennedy added that the higher kid 
readership of Sunday comics makes 
newspaper editors and parents more 
sensitive about their content. King, 
he reported, receives “a far greater 
number” of complaint letters about 
Sunday strips than daily strips. 

“I can imagine parents writing that 
‘I don’t think you should be teaching 
kids to moon people,” said Ken- 
nedy, who observed that readership 
of the 1950-founded “Beetle” ranges 
from the very young to the very old. 

Kennedy, who is in his 30s, further 
noted that he didn’t want to give 
newspaper editors an excuse to drop 
“Beetie.” 

—David Astor 


News of ‘Dear Abby’ 


A special education class at Skeen 
Elementary School in Leesburg, Fla., 
started a recycling program after 
reading a “Dear Abby” column on 
how long it takes trash to decompose. 

A later “Abby” column featured a 
letter from U.S. Secretary of the 
Interior Manuel Lujan praising the 
efforts of the class, which collected 
thousands of pounds of garbage. 

As part of the project, students read 
articles about pollution and recycling; 
wrote letters to local and state agen- 
cies, Time, and President Bush; and 
more. ; 

In other “Abby” news, almost 
1,000 people inquired about Parents 
Without Partners during a two-month 
period after the organization was 
mentioned in the advice column. 

Also, about 1,000 “Abby” readers 
requested National Association to 
Advance Fat Acceptance literature in 
the month after NAAFA’s address 





The original last panel (left) shows more than rifle butts. Its replacement is on the right. 


was included in a column. 
“Dear Abby” is by Abigail Van 
Buren of Universal Press Syndicate. 


Almanac in top spot 


The World Almanac and Book of 
Facts 1990 reached number one on 
the New York Times “Advice, How- 
to and Miscellaneous” paperback 
best-seller list for January 21. It will 
remain in that spot January 28. 

Also, the almanac appeared on 
NBC’s Dear John show January 17. A 
character who wanted to become a 
Jeopardy contestant was holding the 
book. 

The almanac is published by Pharos 
Books, a sister company of United 
Feature Syndicate and Newspaper 
Enterprise Association. 

In other news, United advice col- 
umnist Jeffrey Zaslow appeared on 
ABC’s Good Morning America Janu- 
ary 15 as part of a tour to promote his 
new Tell Me All About it book from 
William Morrow (see E&P, Decem- 
ber 9). Zasiow, whose book is 
excerpted in the February Reader’s 
Digest, also appeared on CBS’s 
Saturday Night with Connie Chung 
January 6. 


Jackson to do show 


Former presidential candidate and 
current Los Angeles Times Syndicate 
columnist Jesse Jackson will be host- 
ing a television talk show called 
Voices of America, according to a 
New York Newsday story. 

The syndicated program is being 
handled by Warner Brothers TV, 
which also distributes. ALF and Dal- 
las. 


A Landers interview 


An interview with Ann Landers of 
Creators Syndicate is being distrib- 
uted by the New York Times Syndica- 
tion Sales Corporation. 

The 1,200-word story, with photo, 
originally appeared in the Boston 
Globe. It was written by the Globe’s 
Marian Christy. 
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and was held up, even though he was 
supposed to be on the access list and 
was verbally cleared by the White 
House staff in advance. 


“When I got over there, they 
claimed there was no record of me,” 
he said of the gatekeepers. Delayed 
nearly 30 minutes, Cohen finally got 
in to get the story. 

“It’s especially troubling if you’re 
competing with people who, by virtue 
of fact that they have been here, have 
credentials,” he said. 


Regional representatives have met 
with Bush press staffers to discuss 
improved access, but so far nothing 
has changed. They have proposed 
setting aside 150 press passes and 
scheduling a meeting with the presi- 
dent. Mainly the group seeks a system 
for regional reporters to get into the 
White House when needed “without 
jumping through hoops,” Schlein 
asserted. 

The White House’s two-tiered 
system — regular White House 
reporters on one hand and locals 
invited in for one-time meetings on 
the other — “ignores the fact that 


large numbers of other reporters are 
in town,” Schlein said, estimating 
2,100 Washington-based regional 
reporters, including papers as big as 
the Denver Post and Kansas City 
Times, reach 130 million people. 
“They don’t know who we are or 
what we doing,” he declared. 
Nevertheless, Bush has met with 
hundreds of outside-the-Beltway 
newspeople, as many or more than 





passes, maybe 10% of them used reg- 
ularly. 

Meetings with the local press vary. 
They could be 75 representatives 
from various news organizations or 
those from the South or op-ed editors 
or editorial cartoonists. They could 
involve briefings from officials first, 
followed by lunch and questions with 
the president. A group of publishers 
from large and small papers was 





For Washington-based regional reporters, a little 
recognized but growing force, struggling for 
recognition from the White House is “not a war,” 
Schlein said. “It’s trying to get them to deal with us.” 








Reagan, according to Kristin Taylor, 
who, as director of media relations, 
handles relations with the press out- 
side Washington. 


Giving no numbers, she said, “We 
think we have increased access for 
regional media into the White 
House.” 


People on her staff, which was 
shorthanded, are responsible for 
notifying Washington-based regional 
reporters of events and getting them 
access. 


Her office does not handle the more 
than 1,500 extant White House press 





scheduled for Jan. 25. 

“The president enjoys it,” Taylor 
said. “He said at the outset he wants 
to reach out not only to the Washing- 
ton press corps but outside the 
Washington press corps.” 

One success, Schlein said, was get- 
ting White House congressional lob- 
byist Fred McClure to agree to do a 
seminar for the group. 

For Washington-based regional 
reporters, a little recognized but 
growing force, struggling for recogni- 
tion from the White House is “not a 
war,” Schlein said. “It’s trying to get 
them to deal with us.” 
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World-Herald gives 
free space to tout 
benefits of Omaha 


The Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald 
in 1989 gave 16 local advertising agen- 
cies a free page of color advertising in 
return for promoting positive things 
about the city and the Midlands. 

The purpose of the promotion was 
to employ the talents of the top cre- 
ative minds in the city to promote the 
Omaha market and to improve rela- 
tions with the agencies and encourage 
them to use newspapers creatively. 


Long Beach paper 
honors retirees 


Former employees of the Long 
Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram were 
invited back recently for a Retirees 
Breakfast so management could 
thank them for their years of service. 

The retirees also were treated to a 
slide show featuring a history of the 








newspaper and other early Long 
Beach-area papers. 

The show, which was put together 
by managing editor Rich Archbold, 
included photos sent in by the old 
employees. 

Publisher/president Peter Ridder 
said the idea for the breakfast resulted 
from Archbold’s slide show that had 
been presented earlier to the Histori- 
cal Society of Long Beach. 

“Since many of our retirees were 
part of that history, the breakfast was 
a great opportunity for them to view 


, the slide show,” Ridder added. 


More than 250 invitations were 
mailed to places ranging from Long 
Beach to Montana and Australia. One 
hundred and fifty showed up for the 
breakfast. 


SNA directory for 
members available 


Despite volatile newspaper market 
action last year, total circulation for 
Suburban Newspapers of America 
members has decreased less than 





60,000 to about 17.9 million, and indi- 
vidual member newspapers are down 
by less than 100 to 1,104. 

The information, contained in the 
SNA membership directory, also 
noted that Wednesday is the most 
popular publishing day, as opposed to 
Thursday in 1988; the number of 
broadsheets increased slightly to 640; 
the number of tabloids decreased by 
88 to 411; and the total number of 
member newspapers accepting Stan- 
dard Advertising Units decreased by 
21 to 146. 


San Jose paper 
is broadcast 
to the blind 


The San Jose (Calif.) Mercury 
News has been added to Broadcast 
Services for the Blind, which reaches 
from Sacramento to Santa Cruz in 
Northern California. 

Listeners use a special receiver that 
picks up a closed-circuit signal broad- 
cast by KPFA in Berkeley. 
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The morning Washington Times, in 
a media frenzy over the Jan. 18 arrest 
of Washington, D.C., Mayor Marion 
Barry Jr., published an extra after- 
noon edition the next day. 

Using hawkers, newsstands and 
racks, the 97,000-circulation paper 
sold 17,000 extra editions within 
hours after hitting the streets at 3 
p.m., Times spokesman Linda Clark 
said. 

With “EXTRA” printed in red 
reverse type above the nameplate, 
“BUSTED” blared in a 186-point 
banner headline after the controver- 
sial three-term mayor was nabbed in 
an FBI sting. 

Lured to a downtown hotel by a 
woman friend who cooperated with 
authorities, Barry allegedly bought 
crack cocaine from an agent and 
smoked it — the scene was report- 
edly captured on videotape. 

The Times’ 24-page extra included 
nine pages of Barry coverage, plus a 
Page 2 editorial calling Barry’s 
Washington “a joke” to many Ameri- 
cans and “a heartache” to its resi- 
dents. 

The Times mustered 40 people in its 





Arrest 
(Continued from page 12) 





hotel room buying and smoking crack 
cocaine that was supplied by an 
agent. 

Climaxing numerous drug and cor- 
ruption investigations, the arrest fol- 
lowed a confessed drug dealer’s testi- 
mony that he smoked crack with 
Barry in another hotel in 1988. 

Barry was arrested just hours after 
urging schoolchildren to avoid drugs 
and not long after claiming the city 
was winning the war against violence 
and drugs. 

But Los Angeles Times reporter 
Bella Stumbo, whom Barry accused 
of lies and prejudice for her December 
profile of him, was not gloating. 

“I don’t want to comment on that,” 
she said of Barry’s arrest. “I don’t 
know what the facts are. I don’t know 
anything about it.” 

Barry denied quotes attributed to 
him, disputed facts and challenged 
the rendering of his speech as Afri- 
can-American dialect. 

Admitting no substance abuse 
problems, Barry turned over most of 
his powers to his city administrator 
and was reported to enter a treatment 
clinic. 








D.C. mayor’s arrest leads 
to extra newspaper sales 


newsroom, plus production and cir- 
culation employees, to put out the 
extra on Friday as the five-day paper 
was shutting down for the weekend. 

“We couldn’t bear to turn the story 
over to the Washington Post,” said 
Times managing editor Wesley Pru- 
den. 

For its part, the 770,000-circulation 
Post printed and sold 60,000 extra 
copies — an all-time record, accord- 
ing to spokeswoman Virginia 
Rodriguez — the Friday after the 
arrest and added two to four extra 
pages of news in following days. 

With drugs, sex, crime, race and a 
fall from power involved, the Barry 
story made headlines around the 
nation and the world. 

In Colombia, the Post reported, 
papers found great irony in the fact 


| that a country prepared to send an 


aircraft carrier to stop cocaine from 
Colombia was helpless to stop its own 
citizens, including the mayor of its 
own capital city, from fueling produc- 
tion of the drug. 


> 7 
Che Washington Times 





_ Barry vows to fight charges, run city 


The Washington (D.C.) Times’ 
extra edition. 





Integrating 
(Continued from page 20) 





East and Southeast Asia to report on 
political and economic affairs, U.S.- 
Asia relations and international busi- 
ness. 





Four journalists 
to address press 
issues at forum 


Four journalists will speak on 
“freedom and license in the press” in 
a series at Fairfield University, Fair- 
field, Conn., commencing in March. 

The university’s Humanities Insti- 
tute, founded with the assistance of a 
$250,000 grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, will 
sponsor the talks. 

William Rusher, former publisher 
of the National Review, will speak 
March 28. 

Following, will be Roger Rosen- 
blatt, commentator for the McNeil- 
Lehrer Report, April 2; Patricia Car- 
bine, former publisher of Ms. maga- 
zine, April 11; and New York Times 
columnist Tom Wicker, April 18. 





Letters 


(Continued from page 5) 





which led to arrests, and added infor- 
mation to some ongoing investiga- 
tions. 

I would note that, in Iowa at least, 
the information on our coupon would 
not be enough to make an arrest or 
obtain a search warrant. To do either 
requires professional police investi- 
gation and reasonable cause. 

We did not offer this coupon as the 
end-all answer but as one more tool, 
much like the suggestions offered by 
Ms. Washburn, which may contribute 
to drug dealer/user paranoia. 

As for the “small-minded people” 
she mentioned, I am afraid they are 
always with us. I’m sure our coupons 
didn’t trigger them to action. 

I do not know Ms. Washburn’s line 
of work, but a bit if advice our people 
follow is “Don’t jump to conclusions 
based on assumptions.” 


W.C. BAKER 


Baker is editor of the Clinton [Iowa] 
Herald.) 





Shop talk 


(Continued from page 60) 





advertising a “better buy.” 

Dillard’s has shown its confidence 
in the newspaper buy. 

The biggest factor in Dillard’s 
future with newspapers probably is 
how we both stack up in the future of 
that reading, buying public. 
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Classified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





AUTOMOTIVE 


HUMOR 





Award-winning LA Times writer is syndi- 
cating a popular auto column appearing 
in the Times. Q & A format. Low cost. 
Write for samples; Ralph Vartabedian, 
Times Mirror Sq., Los Angeles, CA 
90053 


IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
age laugh and keep them coming back 
or more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 





COMPUTING 


POLITICAL 





Newsbytes NewScope is a new, twice- 
weekly column of computer and info 
technology news shorts in a highly read- 
able, nontechnical style. NewScope is 
compiled from the wires of the worl- 
dwide Newsbytes News Network which 
serves 4.5 million readers. Faxed or 
printed sample on request to Editor 
Wendy Woods, (415) 550-7334; fax 
(415) 648-2550. 


A political columnist need not be dull. 
This liberal columnist has a successful 
32 year track record building circula- 
tion. Exciting, unpredictable and provo- 
cative. Columns are not just about 
Washington, DC, but focus on issues 
with general appeal. Send for free 
samples, Jerry Fuchs, c/o Nobody Ask 
Me, But, 950 Peninsula Ave., San 
Mateo, CA 94401. 





Society is made up of 
two great classes: those 
who have more dinners 
than appetite, and those 
who have more appetite 
than dinners. 

Nicolas Chamfort 








SPORTS 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Sales 
Vast Network of Contacts 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 
(407) 368-4352 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 02174. 











Complete coverage of CALIFORNIA 
HORSERACING Handicapping/ 
Analysis/features. Interstate wagering 
makes complete coverage a must. Over 
twenty five years experience. For 
samples/rates. Terry Turrell, 21462 
Pacific Coast Hwy 428, Huntington 
Beach, CA 92648. 714) 631-4988. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 





AWARDS 


AWARDS 








School of eacoiowe at UCLA 
_ 405 Hilgard Ave., Rm. 4250 - 
CA 90024-1481 
Attn: Office oF —eeeaneyess 


Los Angeles, 





Lg. ora ¢. 400,000+ 
Med. Newspapers: c. 150,000 + 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAINE PUBLICATION FOR SALE 
Small, growing, established monthly 
magazine for sale in Maine. Here is your 
chance to get out of the rat race and 
enjoy an idllyic personal and business 
environment. Low overhead. Can be a 
Mom and Pop operation. Call David 
Rolfe at (207) 237-2773 or write D. 
Rolfe, Box X, Stratton, ME 04982. 





CONSULTANTS 


Start the New Year right! 
Let the experts at Southeast Publishing 
solve your production problems. Our 
management team has over 60 years of 
problem solving experience. Low daily 
rates, with satisfaction guaranteed. 
SOUTHEAST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(407) 884-0432 
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NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 





NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should cail 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 


BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - Consulting 
8937 Laguna Place Way 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684- 3987 














NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 





JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Suite 1000, 65 E. State Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 (614) 889-9747 








Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Pero | 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 





DEAN WAITE 
Media Services Division 
Pat Thompson Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marietta, GA 
(404) 953-0199 





Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerage@Consulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 





Office (509) 786-4470 





JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 
410 Elm 


St. 
(205) 5 
FAX (208) S66. 0170 


JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pagasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 


KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Ciemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 


Media Consuitants, Inc. 
Brokering the Southwest 
for over 30 years - over 150 sales 
Michael D. Lindsey, PO Box 1797 
Cheyenne, WY 82003 (307) 638-2130 
Robert Houk, PO Box 1584 
Tubac, AZ 85646 (602) 398-9112 


Pacific NW Newspaper Associates 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 


PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 prong Dr., Suite 101 


Des' L 32541 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837-4040 


R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinrati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 
(214) 380-9578. 


WAYNE CHANCEY CONSULTANTS 
PO Box 86, Headland AL 36345 
(205) 693-2619 


Whitesmith Publication Services 


Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 





NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS 


TAP your market share. Enhance news, 
color, interdepartment unity. Redesign. 
Create shopper revenues. “Hands-on” 
expertise, performance profit related. 
First critique free. Box 4425, Editor & 
Publisher. 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


A Kansas county seat weekly, 3,400 
paid. $200, ‘oo gross. $50, (00 cash 
flow. $225,000 price. 

Webster & Pantlonne (214) 340-2266. 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NORTH NEW JERSEY speciality 
tabloid. Excellent 1 person operation. 
Extremely profitable. Small gross of 
$84,000 nets owner $42,000! Upside 
potential, $400,000 revenues, net 
$175,000-plus to owner. 

DAILY, 9,200 ABC, zone 2, $1.5 
million gross. Some terms. 

WESTERN FARM-CATTLE tabloids, 
covering in zones 6-8. Gross $1.5 
million, where priced. Terms, manage- 
ment would stay 

BUSINESS JOURNALS, Zone 2, gross 
$1.6 million, project $1. 9 this fiscal. 





A Texas Cash Cow! Shopper doing | Terms 


$1,000,000 gross. Excellent opera- 
tion. Excellent future. 1.1 million 
includes real estate. 

Webster & Associates 
(214) 340-2266. 


BAY AREA WEEKLY -. 500,000 price, 
25% down, circ. 3,500. Wonderful 
area. 


WESTERN COASTAL WEEKLY - 
450,000 with building, 350,000 with- 
out; 100,000 cash flow; growing; 
terms. Local real estate guide also ava!!- 
able for 200,000. Nice package. 


HAWAII SHOPPING NEWSPAPER - Not 
a tourist publication. This one used by 
the locals. 1989 volume 800,000; 
40% growth. 


PORTLAND, OREGON AREA WEEKLY - 
Price 255,000, 70,000 down, terms. 
Beautiful area. 


SOUTHWEST OREGON WEEKLY - 
Small town weekly with large shopper 
operation. 525,000 gross. Price 
390,000, terms. 


NORTHWEST WEEKLY - Stable agricul- 
tural area. Great climate. Perfect team 
opportunity. 250,000 price. Outstand- 
ing terms by owners. 





Other smaller papers available. 


FOURNIER MEDIA SERVICES 
Box 5789 
Bend, OR 97708 
(509) 786-4470 
FAX (509) 786-1779 


GOOD NEWS for the Lone Star! “The 
outlook is for steady, moderate 
growth... catching up, then surpassing 
the national growth rate in 1990 and 
‘91.” So says an economist in the Texas 
Comptroller's office. Now is the time to 
invest in the Lone Star State and we 
have newspapers for sale, $30,000 up, 
most owner financed. Write or call for 
list. Bill Berger, Associated Texas 
Newspapers, 1801 Exposition, Austin, 
TX 78703. (512) 476-3950. 


lowa weekly, $65,000 cash flow on 
$170,000 gross. John van der Linden, 
broker, Box 275, Spirit Lake, IA 
51360 








SOUTH DAKOTA county seat exclusive 
weekly, gross $545,000. Also web 
plant gross $700,000-plus. Sell as 
package or SS Terms. 

Robert N. Bolitho 
Bolitho-Sterling, (816) 932-5310, 
raed “ey Suite 900, Kansas City; 





Salt water weekly. Posh northeast resort 
island location. First year gross 
$400,000. Unlimited potential. Health 
forces sale at gross. Write to: Box 4384, 
Editor & Publisher. 


San Diego county weekly adjucated for 
legal ads. Last years gross $120,000. 
Priced right. Call (619) 748-7122, PO 
Box 3376, Escondido, CA 92025. 


S.E. Resort Community Publication 








A rare opportunity to acquire a high- 
quality monthly tabloid in one of the 
finest markets in the country. This well- 
established newsproduct will gross 
$275K this year. $100K bottom-line in 
1989. Ideal for editoria!/advertising 
oriented couple. Outstanding quality of 
life, well-respected publication. Asking 
$325K with $100K down; owner will 
finance balance. Box 4436, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Two profitable weekly newspapers in 
rapidly growing area on Florida’s west 
coast. Well established, 8 years, steady 
growth, unlimited potential. $625,000 
gross sales. Box 4427, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Two weeklies and job shop, profitable, 
long respected, in house, growth area, 
no terms $85,000 cash. Write Box 
4378, Editor & Publisher. 


Weekly newspaper for sale, 45 years 
old, Northern NJ, legals base, 1,700 
paid circulation. $100K gross. 
Respond to: Box 4418, Editor & 
Publisher. 











NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 








Kansas weekly 2,300 paid $150,000 
gross. Publisher retiring. Priced at 
gross. Terms available. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE weekly group with 
$1.3 million in sales. Complete plant. 
Owner is retiring. Profitable. Please 
write for details: 
L. BARRY FRENCH 
Newspaper Broker - Appraiser 
Ashlawn Road, Assonet, MA 02702 








Only newspaper in U.S. for young adults 
developing reading skills or learning 
English needs an investor, partner, or 
possibly buyer to move the paper to its 
next stage of growth. Write to Jake 
Stern, Assoc. Ed., What's News, P.O. 
Box 21338, Washington, DC 20009. 





PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Best Read Guide - America’s # 1 vaca- 
tion magazines are opening in vacation 
areas of the country now! This unique 
national network has a franchise avail- 
able for the right person. Protected 
territories, complete on site training 
and support. An investment of $40,000 
and working capital. Live the lifestyle 

YOU desire working for yourself. 
1-(800) 553-3545. 





Unique monthly publication for sale, 
So. CA area. Now grossing $115K. Sell 

for gross. $25K down. Easy to operate 

Vertical market. Lots of room for 
rowth. Ideal husband/wife business. 
0x 4433, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertisers: If you don’t see a category that 
fits your needs, please cail us at (212) 675-4380. 
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INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 





CIRCULATION SERVICES 


America’s leading newspaper 
telemarketing compan 
CIRCULATION DE ELOPME IT INC. 
For brochure and information 
call toll free 1-(800) 247-2338. 





A newspaper deserves 
THE BEST 


Telephone Sales > Door Crew Company 


the 
UNITED STATES. 
We are that 
COMPANY! 
LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 
(201) 966-5250 





J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 
is now available in the U.S.A. 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 


=<====$$=$—=$—=$— —=—$—=_=£__— — ——  — 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





MAILROOM 








KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 


LEIBOLD INNOVATION CO. 
Specializing in small daily and weekly 
circulation department set-up and 
restructure. CALL US, WE DO IT 
RIGHT! (503) 567-4054. 








THE PHONE ROOM INC. 
“GOLD BOND STARTS” 
DAILY and WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 
Call Today: 1 (800) 836-8140. 


VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 








EDITORIAL CONSULTANTS 


EDITORIAL CONSULTANT 
SPORTS MARKETING 
Let SportNet and 12 years experience 
help design your next ad supplement or 
assist in your next sports promotion. 
Send all queries to — Box 991, 
Stratford, CT 06497 





RECRUITMENT SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER JOBS AVAILABLE 
ALL CATEGORIES - We have publishers 
who are pee 8 experienced, reliable, 
dedicated peop 
CONFIDENTIALITY ABSOLUTELY 
ASSURED 
Media Recruiting Resources, 150 Coco 
Isles Blvd., Coco Beach, FL 32931. 
(800) 752-6752. Rosemary P: 
Dempsey. 





CONTINGENCY RECRUITER with 18 
years experience. 7 in newspaper opera- 
tions can recruit in all newspaper 
disciplines. Call: B.J. Abrams Assoc., 
(312) 236-2184. 


EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 











COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. Rate 
chart or column-inch pricing. Nancy 
Jacobsen (415) 488-9279. 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 


Chesire Labeler. Diconix Ink Jetter. Ad 
Mark 2. Complete with DE-Shingling 
unit for on-line labeling. Table and 
conveyor. Uses mi "g tape. 30,000 per 
hour, 10 inch to 20 inch stock. 280 
hours of use. Best offer. Call Bill 
Singleterry at (209) 578-2137. 


@ 24-P, 48-P, and 72-P HARRIS STUF- 
FERS Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
production-Training program provided. 
JIMMY R. FOX, MAIL ROOM CONSUL- 
TANT (713) 468-5827. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


MAILROOM 

We have all types of belt and wire 
stream conveyors 

Spare parts for stream conveyors 

D.C. & A.C. drive conversions 

Roller top conveyors, all sizes 

Belt conveyors, all sizes 

Bottom wrappers & pacers 

257 Sta-Hi stackers 

Baldwin Count-O-Veyors -104, 105, 
106, 108 

Signode tying machines 

Conveyor wire 

Wire pliers 

Mueller-Martini inserter, 227 3 into 1 

—- labeling machine & 1/4 
older 














Northeast Industries, 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


BUY ONE, GET ONE FREE !!! SPECIAL 
SAVINGS ON OUR INVENTORY OF 
USED FILM FONTS FOR CG COMP IV/ 
EDITWRITER, MCS 8200, VARITYPER 
DISKS, ITEK QUADRITEK. CALL FOR 
PRICING AND AVAILABILITY. 

BOB WEBER. (216) 831-0480. 

FAX LINE. (216) 831-1628. 


PRINTED CIRCUIT BOARDS and Parts 
for almost all models and makes of 
typesetting machines and film proces- 
sors; at 20%—70% off manufacturer 
exchange price. 

BOB WEBER. (216) 831-0480. 

FAX LINE. (216) 831-1628. 


SAVE ON PARTS, BOARDS, AND BACK 
UP TYPESETTING MACHINES. Most 
models of COMPUGRAPHIC equipment 
available. Call or fax GRAPH-X: 
PHONE: (215) 797-5515 
FAX: (215) 797-8740. 


PRESSES 


1978 HARRIS V25 8/U press with JF10 

cross perf/dbl parallel folder, 125 hp 

drive, splicers, silicone, 2 pass dryer, 

break detectors. Call John Newman 
(913) 362-8888 


6-UNIT WOOD COLORFLEX 
offset press. 45,000 PPH 1970 
vintage. Has 2 color decks and available 
now. Needs work, but priced low. 
Offered Exclusively By: 
na 


(913 9050 
or Fax 13) “192. 6217 
































The price of greatness 
is responsibility. 
Winston Churchill 
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No. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 
POSITIONS WANTED 
1 week — $3.95 per line 
2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 
Add $4.20 per insertion for box service. 
Count as an additional line in copy. 
Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 





LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 


Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. 
Count as an additional line in copy. 
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PRESSES 


PRESSES 





CARY PASTERS 
6 _ _ at $10,000-$25,000 
IPEC, INCORPORATED 
97 as eae 
Wheeling, IL 60090 
(312) 459- 9700 Fax (312) 459-9707 


Se pe SSC - 8 floor, 2 stacked, 
UOP - 3 color, 2 SSC folders, 
1981. 1983-1985 Sa. whole or 
partial. A-1 conditio: 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 , 


je — LISTINGS 
teal 
nae NCH400, 12 units, 2 JF40, 
1984 








21-1/2” cutoff: 
D.E.V. Horizon 1400 upper units (4) 


22” cutoff 
Goss Urbanite, 7 units 
Goss SSC folder, balloon 
Super Gazette, 4 units plus 4-color 


22-3/4” cutoff: 

Goss Metro, 8 units, 2 decks 

Goss Urbanite, 4 units, 3-color, 
1976 

Goss Urbanite, 6 units, 1964-67 

Goss Urbanite ‘1000’ series folder 

Goss SSC, 10 units, 1 U.O.P., 2 
folders 

Goss SSC, 4 units 

Goss SC, 8 units 

Goss Community U.0.P., 3-color unit 

Goss SC folder, two available 

Harris RBC2 folder, 1976 

Harris V25, 8 units, two JF25 

King KJ8 folder 

M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units 2 decks 

TKS double width, 5 units, 1 deck 


Miscellaneous: 
MEG D200 splicers (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, Urbanite folders 
= 1000 inserter, 4:1, Save 


E Corporation/Atianta 
(404) 438. 9351 FAX (404) 458-5836 


DAILY-KING, 10 aaa 1976-1980 
KJ-8 folder 2:1 jaw ty 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 


DON’T SELL YOUR PRESS 
Until You Contact 
Newman International Press Sales 








“Professional Marketing Worldwide 
of Newspaper & Commercial Web 
Presses and Large Sheetfed Presses” 


; Telephone (913) 362-8888 
Fax 9133629406 Telex 804294 


Five-unit (1973) Goss Community press 
with community folder in excellent 
condition. 22 3/4” cut off. Can be seen 
in operation. For sale by owner 
$175,000. Call Jim (616) 929-3571 
or fax (616) 929-1251. 
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GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 


Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343 0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 


HOE COLORMATIC PRESS 
22-3/4" x 55”, 10 units, 3:2 folder 
with double upper formers, double 
delivery and skip slitter, (4) # 10 side 
color humps, (2) # 13 side color 
humps, 1 nest of angle a (10) 40” 
diameter automatic 

BELL CAMP INCORP. 
(201) 492-8877 








GOSS METROLINER 22 3/4” 
15 - Mono units 
3 - Half decks 
1- py Stes folder 


9 
Installed new 1980/84 & con be seen in 
operation. Offered as complete press or 
on component basis. 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 





GOSS 

7-Unit Community, SC folder, small 
daily - pristine condition 

3-Unit Community, 1967 oil, wkly. 
available now 

1-Unit Community. oil lube, weekly - 
excellent condition 

1- jee > aia grease lub - 


ndben sc Community unit “as is” or 
recond. 
6-Unit 600 Series Urbanite, available 


now 
4-Unit 500 Series Urbanite, available 


now 

Add-on Urbanite units and folders 

5-Unit 1100 series Suburban 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 22-3/4” 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 23-9/16” 
HARRIS/COTTRELL 


» 5-Unit V-15 A 1967 w/JF7, good condi- 


tion and available now 
6-Unit Harris V-15A 1974 w/JF7 
JF7 folders and add-on units 


KING 

4-Unit daily King Il 1978/83 w/KJ6A 
folder, very good condition 

4-Unit News King w/KJ6, available now 

Add-on units, folders and upper formers 

MISCELLANEOUS 

6-Unit Wood Colorflex (Urbanite size) 
press, 22 3/4” cut-off, 1970 vintage. 
Available now - low price. 

Enkel splicer, ribbon deck, press drives, 
ink pumps, gluers and more. 


ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 


INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
* | (913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 





GOSS 


| Goss Urbanite 5 units. 
| Goss Urbanite 3 color units. 


Gass. Urbanite folders, roll stands, 
drives and accessories. 
Goss Suburban 1500 series unit 
Goss 1500 folder DP 
Goss Community units, folders. 
Harris V-25, 5 units, 1978. 
Harris folders, roll stands, upper 
balioon formers & drives. 
Harris V-25 upper balloon former 
Goss S/C folder. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
3 Cary Flying Pasters 
Urbanite skip slitter upper formers 
1 Guilmont 1/4 folder and trimmer 
1 ATF imprinter 
1 Butler flying paster 


WANTED: Newspaper presses and 
accessories 


IPEC INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt Drive 
Wheeling (Chicago), IL 60090 
(312) 459-9700 Teiex 206766 


PRICE REDUCED 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
4-Unit 1984 Windmoeller Hoelscher 
flexo press with 3 half decks, double 
3:2 folder & RTPs. Cut-off is 23-9/16” 
but can be reduced to 22”. Available 
= a removal. 
per Machinery Corp. 

(a3) mon 90! OF Fax (913) 492-6217 











Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





PRESSES 


PRESSES 


ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





ONE GOSS MK II PRESS 22 3/4” 
8 - Units, digital reels 
4 - Color humps 
1 - Single 3: OI Imperial folder 
New SCR motor and drive in 1986 
ONE GOSS MK V 22 3/4” (S/N 4018) 
- Units 
4 - Color humps 
3 - Half decks 
1 - Double 3:2 folder 
2- Pr oe bar nl 
8 - 42” digital ree’ 
INLAND NEV SPAPER MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 
(913)492-9050Fax# (913) 492-6217 


PRESSES 
Goss Urbanite Folder-918. 
Goss Urbanite Units 
Goss Urbanite Rollstands 
Goss Urbanite Drives 
Goss Urbanite 1/4 folders 
Goss Urbanite Balioon formers 
Hoe Colormatic 3-2 folder 23-9/16 





C.O. 

Hoe Balloon Formers 

Goss Balloon Formers 

Guilmout Quarterfolder and Trimmer 

Goss RTP’s 40 and 42 inches 

Goss Mark 1 Half Decks and Hump 

Goss Mark 2 Half Decks and Humps 

Goss Double 2-1 folder 22-3/4 C.O. 

Goss Skip Slitters all C.O. 

Goss Portable Inc. Fountains 

Hoe Skip Slitters all C.O. 

Paper roll track and roll dollies 

We stock spare parts for most presses 

We do press rebuilding 

We do machinery moving and erecting 
Northeast Industries, inc 

(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 





Press 22 3/4” 


GOSS 

— Community SC, 7 units, 1974-76 
— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Community SSC, 11 units, 1981-85 
— Suburban, 9 units, Urbanite folder 
— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

KING 

— DailyKing-10 units, KJ-8, 1984 
— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-5 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 


WANTED: 





1. 101” Or 109” Y-columns with right- 
handed RTP or K-frame for Goss 
Cosmo Press. 


2. 8-unit (2 stacked) Community 1980 
or later, preferably with SSC 
folder. 


AVAILABLE: 


1. GOSS METRO 2:1 FOLDER #3104 
DOUBLE DELIVERY 


2. (4) 1983 CARY AUTOPASTERS 
MODEL FP4540-(2) PAIR 
STACKED UNITS. 


3. SU FOLDER #1709 (MANUFAC- 
TURED 1985, NEVER USED) 


4. URBANITE FOLDER #U1054 


5. 150 HP MOTOR & CONTROLLER 
FROM COSMO PRESS #3501. 


STAR INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
TEL:(414) 377-9422 
FAX:(414) 377-3655 


SAVE MONEY ON TRADE-IN PRESSES 

4-Unit Goss Comm. with Comm. folder 
from weekly WI paper 

1-Goss Community oil bath unit 


1-Web Leader Quadra-Color unit. 


(1981) 
1-Atlas Quadra-Color unit (1985) 
3-1979 Web Leader printing units 
5-Unit Web Leader with 8 web folder, 
1/2&1/4p 
1-1967 Goss C folder, 1/2 & 1/4 p 
7-Unit Harris V15A w/JF6 folder (1970) 
and upper former 
4-Unit Harris V15A w/JF7 folder 
JF7 folder w/20 hp press drive 
News King add-on units (1970-74) 
KJ6 News King folders with 20 or 30 hp 
drives 
All equipment offered “as-is” or recon- 
ditioned, delivered and installed. 


WEB PRESS CORPORATION 
Midwest Office (816) 373-8892 
5300 Foxridge Drive 
Mission, Kansas 66202 
Contact: Terry Morton 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES 
8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 
2-SC-Foider 

2 Harris V-22 units completely rebuilt 

for sale or exchange. 

2 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 

for sale or exchange. 

Harris JF-4 combination folder with 1/2 
& 1/4 and double parallel 22-3/4” 
C.0. 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
series press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
width 

Count-o-veyor 2 model 104, as-is or 
rebuilt with Tach generators 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 


ee ge gb on 
Sanford 
(407) 321-3505 Fax aon ‘330. 7556 








HELP 
WANTED 





ACADEMIC 


Journalism Position, Assistant Profes- 
sor, at the University of Fiorida. Persons 
especially interested in teaching report- 
ing at the undergraduate level are urged 
to apply; graduate teaching and 
research or creative activity open. Ph.D. 
and minimum three years professional 
experience required. Nine-month, 
tenure-track position with possibility of 
summer employment. Minimum salary 
$32,000 and competitive. Starting 
August 1990. College offers excellent 
facilities in one of top-ranked schools in 
country. Applicants must undertake 
research activity that will lead to nation- 
al recognition. Send letter of applica- 
tion, vita and three reference letters to 
Dr. Jon Roosenraad, Chair, Department 
of Journalism, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, FL 32611-2084. Postmark 
deadline of February 1, 1990. Minority 
applicants are urged to apply. Searches 
are open under Government in 
Sunshine procedures. (An AA/EEO 
employer). 





Program Director, The World Press 
Institute, Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minn. Responsible for conception and 
impiementation of annual program of 
journalistic experiences, academic 
study and travel for ten experienced 
international journalists to provide them 
with an understand of U.S. business, 
social issues, communications, govern- 
ment, culture, science and technology. 
Must have significant experience as a 
newspaper or news magazine reporter 
and editor. Bachelors degree in liberal 
arts; advanced degree in journalism, 
history or political science preferred. 
Extensive travel required July through 
October. Salary: $32,000 to $38,000. 
Resume and clips to: John L. Hodowan- 
ic, Executive Director, World Press 
Institute, 1635 Summit Ave., St. Paul, 
MN 55105. 


SONOMA STATE UNIVERSITY, HOME 
OF Project Censored, seeks an Assistant 
Professor for Fall 1990 tenure-track 
appointment to teach theory, research 
methods and criticism in innovative 
new communication studies program. 
Ph.D. required by the time of appoint- 
ment. Salary competitive. For complete 
information, contact Dr. Michel Litle, 
Communication Studies, Sonoma State 
University, Rohnert Park, CA 94928, 
(707) 664-2149. Deadline for post- 
mark of applications is February 20, 
1990. An AA/EO Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT HUMAN 
RESOURCES MANAGER 











The Morning News Tribune is seeking 
an individual to assist the Human 
Resources Director in the day-to-day 
administration of a fast-paced, 
comprehensive Human Resources 
Department. 
Requires college degree plus minimum 
five years experience in the human 
resource field. A broad background is 
needed in all aspects of personnel and 
human resources, including training, 
employee benefits, performance apprai- 
sal administration, EEO, employee 
communications, computerized person- 
nel and payroll systems, industrial 
insurance and labor relations. Must 
possess excellent oral and written 
communication skills. 
We offer an excellent salary and benefit 
package and are part of the McClatchy 
newspaper group. 
Qualified applicants should send a 
resume, including salary history, by 
January 29, 1990, to 
Human Resouces Director 
The Morning News Tribune 
PO Box 11000 
Tacoma, WA 98411 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 











Vision is the art of 
seeing things invisible. 
Jonathan Swift 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Master’s program invites applicants 
who have demonstrated, or shown 
potential for, excellence in journalism. 
Assistantships. Write Journalism 
Department, Tuscaloosa, AL 
35487-0172 or call (205) 348-7155. 





CONTROLLER 
The Times Herald Record, A daily A.M. 
newspaper, has an opening for a 
controller. This is a key position on our 
management team. 
The individual will be responsible for 
profit and loss statements, A/P, A/R, 
general ledger, financial alalysis and 
forecasting, inventory and payroll. 
Responsibilities will also include super- 
vision of our business department. 
Excellent communication skills are 
essential and minimum of five years 
related experience is required. Know- 
ledge of computers and business prog- 
rams helpful. CPA and/or MBA 
preferred. Individuals with newspaper 
experience preferred. 
For consideration, please send resume 
and a cover fetter outlining your qualifi- 
cations and salary history to: 
John M. Szefc, Publisher 
THE TIMES HERALD-RECORD 
40 Mulberry Street 
Middleton, NY 10940 





An Equal Cpportunity Employer 


BUSINESS MANAGER FOR the POST, 
Ohio University’s independent daily 
student newpaper. Available March, 
990. Salary $22,000 range, 
12-month renewable contract. 
MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS: Bache- 
lor’s degree in Business Administration 
or a B.A. in Journalism with experience 
in business and/or advertising. One 
year’s professional experience in busi- 
ness management or advertising sales 
and computer iiteracy in a Macintosh 
environment preferred. Knowledge of 
accounting/bookkeeping required; 
marketing, typesetting, graphics and 
printing, — by coursework or experi- 
ence helpfu 
RESPONSIBILITIES: The Business 
Manager reports to the Director of 
Student Life Programs and has 
complete responsibilit y for the financial 
operations of the 12,000-daily circula- 
tion newspaper including budgeting, 
accounts receivable, accounts payable, 
purchasing, collections and financial 
reporting to the Post Publishing Board. 
The Post Business Manager supervises 
the manager of advertising sales as well 
as student employees in all business 
operations. He/she interacts with facul- 
ty, students, staff and community 
members on a regular basis. The Busi- 
ness Manager must be able to work with 
a student editor, and provide continuity 
and professionalism to all business 
operations. Finally, the Business Mana- 
ger serves as the secretary to the Post 
Publishing Board. 
TO APPLY: Send resume and cover 
letter explaining qualifications, date of 
availability and the role of a Business 
Manager in an independent student 
newspaper situation. Include three 
references with telephone numbers and 
mail to: Michael Sostarich, Post Busi- 
ness Manager Search, Baker Center 
204, 20 East Union Street, Athens, 
Ohio 45701. APPLICATION DEAD- 
LINE: February 21, 1990. OHIO 
UNIVERSITY IS AN AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION/EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER 


Compensation, Manager 

The Human Resources Department of 
The Baltimore Sun is looking for an 
experienced compensation manager to 
handle all areas of compensation/salary 
administration and supervise the 
human resource information system 
function. The ideal candidate will have 
experience with point factor systems, 
market analysis, maintenance of salary 
ranges, job descriptions and job evalua- 
tion. Knowledge of human resource 
information systems, both micro and 
mainframe, and their functuality and 
applicability to HR functions is 
required. Experience in international 
compensation is a plus. 

Interested applicants can forward a 
resume to: 





Sonja Hunn 
Employee Relations Administrator 
The Baltimore Sur. 
PO Box 1377 
501 N. Calvert Street 
Baltimore, MD 21278-0001 


PUBLISHER 

Lifetime opportunity with old privately 
held newspaper chain in Ohio. Hands- 
on management with strong background 
in all facets of newspaper publishing. 
Excellent benefits, salary and bonus 
package. Send resume to Box 4310, 
Editor & Publisher. 








PUBLISHER for a strong weekly group 
in excellent market in Zone 5. Central 
printing plant, 91,000 circulation. 
Must have experience as publisher or 
general manager, preferably with week- 
ly group. Expertise in circulation and 
distribution a plus. Competitive salary 
plus incentives. Dorman Cordell, 
Cordell Publications, 2300 NCNB 
Plaza, Dallas, TX 75202. Telephone 


- (214) 939-9401. 
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Use this handy order form to order: 
1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE (Published Oct., 1989) 
1989 EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK (Published May, 1989) 
Please send me: 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE 
Exclusive data on U.S. and Canadian newspaper markets. 
_) 1990 Edition $70 per copy () Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada ° 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEARBOOK - Encyclopedia of the newspaper industry. 


1989 Edition $70 per copy (Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each ____ 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada Number 


Name Suid Set Sti cae, 
Company __ ——e 
Nature of Business 


Address Ste./Apt. 


CW ns Zip 
Payment must accompany Market Guide and Year Book orders. 


New York State residents add applicable sales tax. 





Editor & Publisher 
Circulation Department 


11 West 19th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011-4234 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 





FINANCIAL MANAGER 


Exciting opportunity available for 
“hands-on” individual required for 
weekly tri-state area publication. 
Recent publishing experience a plus, 
CPA preferred, excellent salary with 
benefits, prospects for advancement. 
Send resume to: 
B. Armstrong 
Link House Publications, Inc 
15400 Knoll Trail 


Suite 450 
Dallas, TX 75248 





PLANT 
OPERATIONS 
MANAGER 

A major publishing firm in the North- 
east is seeking an Operations Manager 
to maintain the day-to-day operations in 
one or more of the following areas: 
Press, Platemaking, Maintenance and 
~acilities Department. 


The position requires at least five (5) 
years managerial experience, preferably 
in the printing and publishing industry. 
Strong oral and written skills are 
required. Some college preferred, with 
emphasis is business, graphic arts 
mangement, engineering or industrial 
management. Must be able to work 
varied hours. 


Responsibilities include planning, 
scheduling, staffing, budgeting, attain- 
ment of productivity goa's, and imple- 
mentions of staff development 
programs. 


This position offers an excellent 
compensation package, commensurate 
with experience, comprehensive benefit 
program, and opportunity for profes- 
sional growth. 


Please forward resume and salary 
history in strict confidence to: 


SMN/PDM, 5th Flr., 
71 5th Ave., NYC 10003 


An EOE M/F 


GENERAL MANAGER 

One of America’s leading suburban 
newspaper groups in one of America’s 
leading communities is looking for a 
dynamic, people-oriented, marketing- 
driven general man ge Be ready for 
explosive growth, stiff competition and 
a staff prepared for challenges. Now in 
our 40th year, we’re energized and 
more than up to date here in Kansas 
City. Send resume to Stephen F. Rose, 
publisher, Sun Publications, 7373 W. 
107th Street, Overland Park, KS 
66212. (913) 381-1010. All replies 
confidential. 





Publisher for free weekly newspaper in 
the Midwest, colorful tabloid publica- 
tion with specific industry focus. 
Successful candidate will have substan- 
tial ad sales experience with a working 
knowledge of newspaper/shopper 
publishing. 

Excellent benefits, earnings $30K to 
$60K depending on experience. EOE. 
Send resume to: Jim Striplin, Striplin 
Publications,1101-C Lyons Road, 
Dayton, OH 45458. 








PRODUCT 
DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGER 


A major communications company 
located in the northeast is seeking a 
candidate for the position of Product 
Distribution Manager. This person will 
be responsible for coordinating the day 
to day delivery operation, the hiring, 
training and motivating of supervisors 
and drivers. In addition, will appraise 
and monitor work practices as they 
affect service, volume and cost. 


We require a minimum of a high school 
diploma or its equivalent. A college 
degree is desireable. Previous supervis- 
ory or managerial experience is neces- 
sary. Good oral and written communica- 
tion skills are essetnial. Must be able to 
work nights, including weekends. 


We offer a competitive compensation 
package, along with a comprehensive 
benefits program, employee stock 
ownership plan and tuition 
reimbursement. 


Please respond with letter and resume, 
including salary history to: 


SMN/PDM, 5TH FLR., 
71 5TH AVE., NYC 10003 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 





Nothing is done. Everything 
in the world remains to 

be done or done over. 
Lincoln Steffens 





I care not what others think 
of what I do, but I care very 
much about what I think of 
what I do: That is character. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
Come sell for America’s number one 
advertising team. Call Earl Rush at The 
Orange County Register (714) 
953-4982. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 











Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association, a 
national membership organization 
located at Frederick Municipal Airport, 
has an immediate opening for an exper- 
ienced magazine professional for 
monthly association .100 plus page 
magazine. Duties include external sales 
rep administration. Some direct sales. 
Production responsibilities include 
contract negotiation, printing quality 
oversight and magazine production 
scheduling and administration. Previ- 
ous personnel supervision a must. Sales 
and production experience preferred. 
Must be gs to travel and work trade 
shows. We offer a competitive salary 
commensurate with your experience. 
Please send resume, including salary 
requirements to: AOPA, 421 Aviation 
Way, Mailstop No. 4, Frederick, MD 
21701. 


EOE 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 





One of America’s best newspapers, The 
St. Petersburg Times, has openings for 
managers in our advertising 
department. 

We're looking for someone with 
outstanding creative, analytical and 
interpersonal skills. A proven, verifiable 
track record in advertising sales 
management is a must to succeed in 
this dynamic and competitive 
marketplace. 

In addition to an excellent starting 
salary and bonus plan, you’ll participate 
in such “EXTRAS” as company-paid 
pension plan, profit sharing plan, group 
life, optional major medical insurance, 
cost of living supplements and much 
more. Interested? Write to us outlining 
background and salary requirements. 
Times Publishing Company 

Personnel Office 

PO Box 1121 

St. Petersburg, FL 33731 


EOE M/F 
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ADVERTISING SALES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


We are looking for top sales manage- 
ment candidates to join our dynamic, 
nationwide newspaper group. Our daily 
and weekly newspapers are located in 
small communities in 27 states. This 
can be a tremendous career opportunity 
for those who can show results. Posi- 
tions available now. Please send 
resume along with a cover letter stating 
salary requirements to: 


Eugene A. Mace 
American yomgy: Company 


Marion, IL 62959 





ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
You will direct our sales effort for eight 
weeklies in one of the top 100 mark- 
ets in the United States. Sales staff 
needs a motivator with strong organiza- 
tional, analytical and budgeting skills. 
Career opportunity with a national 
newspaper organization. 
Send cover letter, resume and sala 
requirements to Box 4398, Editor 
Publisher. 





Be Part Of An Exciting 

ADVERTISING SALES TEAM 
The Bangor, Maine Daily News has an 
immediate opening for an advertising 
sales representative. An enthusiastic, 
self-motivated person is needed for the 
position, and one who is organized and 
capable of handling a demanding 
workload. 


This position will require making sales 
presentations to various accounts and 
= creative advertising layouts. 
elling advertising is an essential part 
of the position as is customer service 
and problem-solving with accounts. 


Must have reliable transportation for 
travel within the State and a college 
degree would be helpful. We’re an excit- 
ing place to work with excellent 
compensation, benefits and conditions. 


Applicants should send resume to Mrs. 
Eloise McLaughlin, Personnel Depart- 
ment, prior to Jan. 31, 1990. 
BANGOR DAILY NEWS 
PO Box 1329 
Bangor, Maine 04401 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 


A daily, Gannett newspaper in central 
New Jersey is seeking a results-oriented 
Classified Ad Manager. Need previous 
newspaper advertising sales experi- 
ence, supervisory background, budget 
knowledge and be able to motivate sales 
staff to increase revenue/lineage. We 
offer an excellent salary with a complete 
benefits package which includes medi- 
cal, dental, vision, profit sharing. 
Please send resumes to: 

The Courier-News 

PO Box 6600 
Bridgewater, NJ 08807 
Attn.: Personnel 





CREATIVE DIRECTOR 

One of the nation’s largest specialty 
retailers has an outstanding opportunity 
for a Creative Director. We are inter- 
ested in ambitous individuals who 
possess extensive retail advertising 
background with a proven record of 
creativity, minimum five years mana- 
gerial experience and a creative gift for 
advertising presentation. We offer a 
dynamic organization with an attractive 
compensation/benefits package. If you 
are performance oriented and want to 
be challenged on a daily basis, please 
send resume with salary history in confi- 
dence to: Box 4447, Editor & 
Publisher. 


LOCAL DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The Seattle Times, an mee ary 
owned newspaper in a top 2 U.S. 
market also responsible for the ofl er 
operations of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, seeks experienced adver- 
tising manager for top retail position 
focusing on small to midsized accounts. 
Directly responsible for three retail 
sales managers, co-op manager, and 
preprint sales specialist. Position 
requires strong creative, planning, 
communication, and organizational 
skills. Reports to director of advertising 
and serves as key member of advertising 
management team. The final candidate 
will enjoy working in, and creating, a 
challenging environment. Minimum of 
four years’ experience in a newspaper 
advertising management position for a 
mid to large daily is required, as well as 
a college degree. Competitive market 
experience and newspaper outside sales 
background preferred. Resumes only, 
no phone calls please. 


Myrna Morley 
Human Resources Manager 
Seattle Times Company 

Box 70 
Seattle, WA 98111 








TELEMARKETING MANAGER 
Telemarketing manager to establish and 
run new department. Experienced with 
top references only. See how good you 
are running your own show. Lifetime 
opportunity with family-owned opera- 
tion, full fringes and great working 
conditions. Send full resume with 
present salary to Robert Lind, Somerset 
Newspapers, Inc., PO Box 638, Some- 
rset, PA 15501. 


WEEKLY TMC with 6,500 paid, 
10,600 free seeks selling advertising 
manager to lead 4-person staff in 
Washington State’s largest county. 
Experience a must. Salary, commission 
options open. Lively county seat, busi- 
ness center. Rural, western, outdoor 
haven. Send resume. John E. Andrist, 
The Omak-Okanogan County Chronicle, 
PO Box 553. Omak. WA 98841. 


WESTERN REGION SOFTWARE 
SALES EXECUTIVE 








Immediate opening in our Western 
Region for a Senior Sales Executive with 
a proven track record in software sales 
to newspapers and magazines. 


The ideal candidate will have a mini- 
mum of 4 years experience calling on 
top level decision makers in these 
industries. A thorough working know- 
ledge of newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising management, accounts receiv- 
able, and circulation functions is a 
must. Our clients are among the largest 
and most prestigious in the publishing 
industry. 
Excellent competitive salary. Resume in 
confidence to: 
Michael Brier 
Sr. Vice President 
Sales and Marketin 
NEASI-WEBER INTERNATIONAL 
8550 Balboa Bivd., Suite 100 
Northridge, CA 91325 


ART/EDITORIAL 


One of America’s top 14 small daily 
newspapers has an immediate opening 
for an EDITORIAL ARTIST. Must be 
experienced in both free hand and 
Macintosh MacDraw II and Adobe prog- 
rams. Four color experience required. 
Competitive salary, complete package 
of employee benefits and excellent 
working conditions. Send resume and 
non-returnable samples to Nelder 
Dawson, Director of Personnel and 
Employee Relations, Alexandria Daily 
Town Talk, PO Box 7558, Alexandria, 
71306. 
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ART/EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





NEWS ARTIST 


Versatile news artist and illustrator 
needed for AM, PM, Sunday operation 
in Portland, ME. Circulation: 85,000 
daily, 140,000 Sunday. Candidates 
must be adept in informational 
graphics, color, page design, and 
illustration. Macintosh experience 
required. Candidates must have a mini- 
mum of one year’s experience on a daily 
newspaper and a college degree. Quali- 
fied applicants should send a resume 
and non-returnable clips (copies or tear 
sheets) to: THE PORTLAND NEWSPAP- 
ERS, ATTN: Personnel Department, PO 
Box 1460, ees 04104. 





ART/GRAPHICS 





WANTED: Dynamic, creative person to 
lead newsroom art department at 
medium sized daily newspaper in very 
competitive market. We are looking for 
someone who knows color and can 
supervise full-size page design and 
creation of art and graphics by a four- 
person staff. This person, who will be an 
assistant managing editor, must work 
effectively with editors to direct the 
overall look of the newspaper. Experi- 
ence with Macintosh and related soft- 
ware is essential. Requirements: at 
least three years daily newspaper exper- 
ience, some supervisory experience and 
a portfolio filled with more than news- 
print. Contact: Barbara Frankel, Manag- 
ing Editor, The Home News, PO Box 
551, New Brunswick, NJ 08903. 





CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 


Experienced A.M. manager sought to 
assist Circulation Director in restructure 
of home delivery operation at 70,000 
A.M. in Zone 2 area. Candidate must 
have high standards and dedication to 
excellent customer service. Opportunity 
exists for future professional growth. 
Excellent salary, bonus, benefits. Write 
to Circulation Director explaining what 
you offer for this opportunity. Include 
resume and salary history. Box 4410, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


The Cape Cod Times, a 47,000 morn- 
ing and 56,000 Sunday paper 
published in a growth market, is search- 
ing for a highly motivated circulation 
manager who has proven skills in sales 
management, staff development, crea- 
tive promotions, customer service and 
cost controls. We are a member of the 
Ottaway group of daily newspapers are 
published in one of the nicest areas in 
the northeast. We offer a good salary 
and a fine benefits program. Send 
resume and cover letter to Scott 
Himstead, Publisher, Cape Cod Times, 
Hyannis, MA 02601. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 








For 15,000 6-day (soon to be 7-day) 
daily and 7 weeklies in the capital/ 
Adirondacks area of New York. Primary 
responsibilities include directing 
District Managers, motor routes, single 
copy sales for all papers. Responsible 
for sales and promotions for carriers and 
consumers. A demonstrated ability to 
increase circulation is key. If you are 
looking for a challenge and not a 9 to 5 
job and enjoy living in a non-urban, 
recreational setting, send resume with 
salary history to: Ralph W. Ewing, 
Circulation Director, Wm. J. Kline & 
Son, inc., 1 Venner Road, Amsterdam, 
NY 12010. 


Circulation manager for Zone 5, 
13,000 daily. Sales promotion and 
customer service background a must. 
Salary and bonus $28,000, no calling. 
Send resume and salary history to Box 
4400, Editor & Publisher. 
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CIRCULATION SALES MANAGER, who 
leads by example and works hands-on at 
the prospective subscriber’s door, 
needed for oe, Zone 9 daily. Salary 
between $25,000 and $30,000 with 
incentives for the right person. Reply to 
Box 4428, Editor & Publisher. 





STATE MANAGER 


Outstanding opportunity exist for an 
individual who can impiement programs 
to increase sales, improve service and 
retention and maintain a record of no 
bad debt. Person selected will supervise 
four district managers and our state 
trucking operation. Beautiful area to 
live. Good salary and bonus plan, excel- 
lent benefits including 401K plan, 
derital and medical insurance, pension 
plan. To be considered call David 
Gossett, Vice President/Circulation 
Director, Anderson Independent Mail, 
Anderson, SC 29621. (803) 
224-4321. 


Zone 6 newspaper is seeking a Home 
Delivery Manager to supervise 75,000 
combined dailies and 85,000 Sundays. 
Candidates should be a strong leader 
and must have excellent problem 
solving skills and have experience 
designing and implementing sales 
plans for the market. College degree 
and minimum of 3-5 years home deliv- 
ery experience preferred. Excellent 
compensation package plus company 
vehicle. Send resume, references and 
salary history to Box 4448, Editor & 
Publisher. 


DATA PROCESSING 
DATA PROCESSING MANAGER 











We are an aggressive, growing and well- 
managed Daily and Sunday newspaper 
with circulation in excess of 100,000. 


Our Data Processing wens 8 who 
reports to the Chief Financial Officer, is 
responsible for managing a complete 
data processing facility. 


The person we seek must be able to deal 
effectively with both end users and data 
processing staff in addition to being 
technically competent. Our data 
processing facilities include 2 VAX 
minis, a micro VAX, an IBM System 38 
and ATEX in both Editorial and Classi- 
fied. We are currently running both INSI 
and Collier-Jackson business 
applicants. 


We offer a very competitive compensa- 
tion package commensurate with exper- 
ience. Send cover letter with resume 
and salary history to Judith C. Fraser, 
Director of Human Resources, New 
Haven Register, 40 Sargent Drive, New 
Haven, CT 06511. 





DATA PROCESSING MANAGER 
Major east coast daily seeks a seasoned 
data processing manager to assume 
overall responsibility for all front-end 
systems, business systems and person- 
ai computers. We're looking for a person 
with strong managerial and technical 
experience. Qualified candidates 
should send a resume and salary history 
to Box 4434, Editor & Publisher. 





EDITORIAL 


ABOVE AVERAGE? 
Send us news clips that show you're a 
clear thinker. Show us features that 
prove you're interested in life. The 
Sandusky (Ohio) Register has room on 
its excellent staff for one bureau repor- 
ter. Please, no junior bureaucrats or 
world-weary cynics; average isn’t good 
enough. But if you're excited about 
yourself and your future, send your 
resume and clips to Rex Rhoades, 
Managing Editor, 314 W. Market St., 
Sandusky, Ohio 44870. Applicants 
from Ohio and surrounding states only. 
Salary scale: $270 to $ 310. 





Aggressive reporter for growing 
26 000-plus circulation Northern Cali- 
fornia daily. Need to be equally 
comfortable writing features or complex 
government stories. Reply to Rick 
Jensen, City Editor, Fairfield ocd 
Republic, Box 47, Fairfield, CA 94533. 


AM, PM, Sunday operation in Portland, 
ME. Circulation: 85,000 daily, 
140,000 Sunday, is searching for tal- 
ented people to work in attractive sea- 
coast city. 


1. NEWS ARTIST - adept in informa- 
tional graphics, color, page design 
and illustration. A college degree, a 
minimum of one year of full-time 
staff experience on daily newspaper 
and Macintosh experience are 
required. 

2. SPORTS DESK SLOT - responsible 
for supervision of copy editors and 
clerks. A college degree, a minimum 
of two years full-time staff experience 
on a daily newspaper, a good know- 
ledge of sports and experience in 
newspaper layout and design are 
required. 

3. COPY EDITOR - editing, rewriting, 
writing headlines, page layout and 
selection and sizing of photos. A 
college degree, a minimum of one 
year of full-time staff experience on a 
daily newspaper, well-developed 
editing and layout skills and excellent 
vocabulary, spelling and use of 
English grammar are required. Work 
schedule could include night and 
weekend hours. 





Send letter of interest, resume and 
sample non-returnable clips (copies or 
tear sheets) to: THE PORTLAND NEWS- 
PAPERS, ATTN: Personnel Depart- 
ment, PO Box 1460, Portland, ME 
04104. 


ASSISTANT FEATURES EDITOR 
Our 37,000-circulation daily needs 
someone with imagination and flair to 
be the number 2 person on our six- 
member features staff. Job involves 
copy editing, usage design, headline 
writing and people handling. We'd like 
someone with a couple of years of desk 
and management experience, but that’s 
negotiable if you’re the right person. 
Send resume and samples of work to 
Lee Cearnal, Editor, The News-Star, 
Box 1502, Monroe, LA 71210. 


A Zone 2, 70,000-circulation daily, 
which is developing a Sunday edition 
seeks applicants for two editing posi- 
tions: Business editor with some writing 
responsibilities and a lifestyles editor. 
Send resume, Clips and salary require- 
ments to Box 4443, Editor & Publisher. 











ABLE EXPERIENCED REPORTER 
Equally adept at covering breaking news 
stories or developing good features. 
Enjoy living in Daytona Beach, and 
working for an excellent 100,000 circu- 
lation newspaper as it grows. If you can 
dig for facts, write clearly and tackle 
challenging assignments, send resume 
and samples of your best work to Execu- 
tive Editor Steve Pappas, News-Journal, 
PO Box 2831, Daytona Beach, FL 
32115-2831. 





BE A FACTOR! 
Our medium-sized Zone 8 daily is on 
the move. We're better today than we 
were a year ago and we intend to be able 
to say the same a year from now. We're 
looking for editors and reporters with a 
taste for adventure and challenge -- and 
the chance to make a difference. You 
don’t HAVE to love hiking, fishing, 
camping, and skiing, but It wouldn't 
hurt. Letter, resume and salary require- 
ments to Box 4396, Editor & Publisher. 





BUSINESS EDITOR ; 
89,000 Zone 4 daily needs aggressive 
business editor to direct daily business 
coverage. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Box 4397, Editor & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS REPORTER 
We are looking for an aggressive repor- 
ter with at least two years’ experience to 
join an enterprising business staff. If 
you believe business news is every- 
body's business, if you want to chase 
the big stories as well as breaking news, 
send a resume and Clips to: Jerry 
Rosen, Business Editor, The Post- 
Standard, PO Box 4818, Clinton 
Square, Syracuse, NY 13221. 


CITY EDITOR 

Motivational leader with demonstrated 
ability to inspire compelling local news 
report. Expanding Knight-Ridder news- 
paper seeks the traditional strengths, 
plus an obsession for communicating 
with readers. That means an apprecia- 
tion of what's important in their daily 
lives and knowing how to get it across-- 
in graphics, tists or whatever it takes, 
even thoughtful stories. Apply to Stacey 
Goldring, Boca Raton News, 33 SE 
Third Street, Boca Raton, FL 33432 or 
FAX resume to (407) 338-4944. 


CITY EDITOR 











Competitive 7-day AM seeks tough top- 
flight newsroom leader. Must be aggres- 
sive, fair, hard-hitting and prepared to 
help advance community journalism to 
its highest standards. Call Barry J. 
Casebolt, Executive Editor, Couer 
oe Press, (208) 664-8176 ext 





CITY EDITOR 
Take advantage of a great news town at 
The Odessa American, a Pulitzer Prize- 
Winning daily with a statewide reputa- 
tion for aggressive and sometimes irrev- 
erant reporting of West Texas. You will 
be participating in our conversion to a 
morning publication. Contact Assistant 
Managing Editor, Keith Briscoe, The 
Odessa American, Odessa, TX 79761. 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 





The Kansas City Star needs a self- 
starter to cover a vigorous classical 
music, opera and dance scene. Duties 
include reviewing, hard news reporting, 
feature writing, interviews and think 
pieces. Required are five years of daily 
newspaper work (or less if you have a 
strong track record), reviewing experi- 
ence and a background in classical 
music. An interest in dance or opera is 
helpful. Minorities and women are 
encouraged to apply. 
Send resume, 10 recent clips and list of 
references to: 
Robert Butler 
Arts and Entertainment Editor 
Kansas City Star 
1729 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City, Mi 64108 


COPY DESK PERSON with sports inter- 
est wanted for paginated daily 180 
miles from Denver. Competitive pay, 
excellent benefits. Resume, samples to 
Managing Editor, Star Herald, PO Box 
1709, Scottsbluff, NE 69363-1709. 


COPY DESK PROS - If you know the 
difference between editing and tinker- 
ing, and can write headlines that sing 
instead of hum, we may have a spot for 
you on our main copy desk. We handle 
wire and local copy for three editions a 
night plus six zoned editions twice a 
week. We operate under tight dead- 
lines, but we still put a premium on 
quality work. If you have at least three 
years of daily newspaper editing experi- 
ence and think you can meet our stan- 
dards, send your resume to Steve 
Cheski, Deputy Managing Editor, The 
Florida Times-Union, PO Box 1949, 
Jacksonville, FL 32231. 
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Classified 


... Where newspaper 
people meet and 
strike a match! 





Find your editor, advertising manager, 
artist, sales representative, circulation 
manager, public relations or production 
person with an ad in Editor & Publisher. 
We reach the working journalists you 
want to reach, every week .. . 113,000 
strong. 


It’s your 
people-to-people 
meeting place... 





All mail and calls go to: 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
212 675-4380 
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COPY EDITORS 

Wanted: catchy headlines, a school 
marm’'s passion for grammar and a 
detective’s knack for spotting holes. 
Major daily in Zone 4 is expanding, 
making room for creative, aggressive 
copy editors with a minimum of three 
years experience. Write to Box 4402, 
Editor & Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR 

The Press-Enterprise, an expanding 
160,000 circulation daily in fast- 
growing Riverside County in Southern 
California, seeks an experienced copy 
editor who can balance the concerns of 
both reader and writer and do it all on 
deadline in a fast-paced news operation 
that is into zoning in a big way. Excel- 
lent salary and benefits. Resume and 
references to Bob Marshall, Assistant 
Managing Editor, The Press-Enterprise, 
P.O. Box 792, Riverside, CA 92502. 
No phone calls, please. An Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


COPY EDITOR. Award-winning AM in 
major metropolitan area searching for 
talented news desk candidates from 
smaller dailies looking to move up. 
Emphasis on solid language and 
headline-writing skills. Layout experi- 
ence helpful. Reply to Mike Stollhaus, 
News Editor, Mesa Tribune, 120 W. 
First Ave., Mesa, AZ 85202. 


COPY EDITOR - One full time and one 
part time position open on daily Green- 
wich newspaper. Candidates must have 
excellent language skills. Editing and 
layout experience desired. Qualified 
candidates should send resume to J. 
Ruddy, Greenwich Time, 75 Tresser 
Blvd., Stamford, CT 06904. (Please 
indicate whether interested in part or 
full-time position.) 


COPY EDITOR 
Copy editor wanted for immediate open- 
ing. Send resume, and clips if desired, 
to Howard Fibich, Deputy Managing 
Editor, The Milwaukee Journal, Box 
661, Milwaukee, WI 53201. 


COPY EDITOR’s position is open on the 
staff of the nation’s most foremost 
anglo-Jewish weekly. Applicant must; 
be able to write electrifying heads, cut 
20 inches of copy down to 10 without 
losing sense or flavor, be equally handy 
with a pencil or a keyboard, have a nose 
for news and an unerring instinct for 
ferreting out inaccuracies, love words 
and writers, be satisfied with the high- 
est standards of journalism and be a 
professional, preferably with daily 
newpaper experience. Send resume and 
cover letter to Sherwood Kohn, Associ- 
ate Editor, The Baltimore Jewish Times, 
2104 N. Charles St., Baltimore, MD 
21218. No phone calls, please. 




















Copy desk pro sought for wire editor job 
at 60,000 circulation NJ-NY metro area 
daily. Salary in $34,000 range for 
experienced night desk editor. Strong 
layout skills essential as is ability to 
choose state (NJ), national and world 
news from AP and two supplemental 
services. Applicant should be able to 
handle any editing position on fast- 
paced night desk. Opportunity for 
advancement. Send resume and exam- 
ples of layout to: Box 4388, Editor & 
Publisher. 


DESK TOP PUBLISHING 
Versatile person skilled in desk top 
publishing needed for production of 
small Caribbean weekly. Team spirit 
and minimum of 18-month committ- 
ment essential. $200/week. Rush 
resume, samples to Box 4435, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR for 5,000-circulation daily in 
vacation area of Northern Michigan. We 
do it all with Macs Sun-Thurs then 
hunt, fish, sail or ski on weekends. 
Good step up for sharp weekly editor. 
Call Rip (616) 627-7144. 











EDITOR 

For award-winning monthly on race and 
poverty. Responsible for story develop- 
ment to final edit, three staff reporters. 
Minimum five years experience, know- 
ledge of Chicago and urban issues. 
Resumes to Publisher Roy Larson, The 
Chicago Reporter, 332 S. Michigan, 
Chicago, IL 60604. 





EDITORIAL WRITER 
Major conservative west coast daily 
seeks experienced editorial writer. Send 
resume and clips to Box 4264, Editor & 
Publisher. 





EDITOR needed for award-winning a.m. 
daily newspaper in scenic south-central 
Wisconsin. Must be a hands on editor 
who can lead a 6 person staff. Strong 
writing, editing, design, and manage- 
ment skills with responsible news 
judgement. Excellent photography a 
must. We offer an excellent benefit 
package, as well as advancement 
potential. Send resume with clips and 
references to Jim Shawback, Publisher, 
Baraboo News-Republic, PO Box 9, 
Baraboo, WI 53913. 





Editor for the East Oregonian, a daily in 
Pendleton, OR, circulation 13,400. We 
are looking for an experienced journalist 
who is committed to: strongest possible 
offering of local news, stimulating 
editorials and editorial pages and parti- 
cipation in civic life of the area. Report- 
ing and editing experience required, 
supervisory experience desirabie. 
Pendleton is a 15,000 population 
county seat of 60,000 population rural 
Umatilla County, sitting between the 
Columbia River Basin and the Blue 
Mountains of northeastern Oregon. 
Wheat, cattle, potatoes, fruit, forest 
products are key elements in our 
economy. We are published Monday 
through Saturdays by a family owned 
company which has two dailies, three 
weeklies. Since 1875, a leading institu- 
tion of the region. 

Salary is attractive for our circulation 
size. Excellent fringes including 401K 
and profit sharing plans. 

Send resume and samples of work to: 
Jacqueline Brown, Personnel Dept., 
East Oregonian, PO Box 1089, Pendle- 
ton, OR 97801. All replies confidential. 
No phone calls please. 





ENTERTAINMENT REPORTER 
Join the staff of the area’s major news- 
paper covering everything from rock to 
Rachmaninoff. We’re a 106,000 
daily/167,000 Sunday publication in a 
very competitive market equidistant 
from New York, Boston and Montreal, 
but with its own busy year-round arts & 
entertainment scene. Major part of your 
beat would be broadcast reporting (we 
have six TV stations, 40 radio stations, 
and 14 cable systems in our area) on 
the local and national levels, so experi- 
ence is a must; other entertainment 
reporting experience a plus. Send a 
sampling of the best of your published 
work, plus a resume and a cover letter 
outlining your professional goals, to: 
Jackie Demaline, Executive Entertain- 
ment Editor, The Times Union, Box 
15000, Albany, NY 12212. 





FEATURES EDITOR 


A creative editor with imaginative story 
ideas is sought to head the features 
department of the Bucks County (Pa.) 
Courier Times. If you are quick to 
produce ideas of local interest, you may 
have the key to this position for our 
65,000 circulation daily and Sunday. 
Good salary, 401(k) plan and full bene- 
fits. Send letter, resume, layout and 
writing clips and 10 story ideas to Asso- 
ciate Editor, Joe Haberstein, Bucks 
— Courier Times, Levittown, PA, 
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FEATURES, COPY EDITORS 


The Ocala Star-Banner, a New York 
Times Regional Newspaper with circu- 
lation of 50,000 in rapidly growing 
Central Florida, has openings for a hard- 
working, creative, features editor with a 
flair for design and a copy editor with 
strong language skills and some layout 
ability. Atex experience is a plus. Send 
resumes to Jay McKenzie, “eS 
Editor, PO Box 490, Ocala, FL 3267 
or call (904) 867-4103. 


Freelance writers wanted for Southern 
banking magazine. Send resume and 
clips to John Marsh, 3390 Peachtree 
Rd. NE, Suite 1000, Atlanta, GA 
30326. 


HARD-NOSED, HARD-WORKING, 
HARD-NEWS REPORTER NEEDED for 
aggressive, attractive, award-winning 
40-000 daily on Florida Gulf Coast. 
Beginners and “feature writers” need 
not apply. Grammar and spelling tests, 
and a tryout required. $400-$450 week 
for the right person. Application dead- 
line January 15. Send resume, clips, 
references, and job history including 
current salary to: Box 4355, Editor & 
Publisher. 


HISPANIC AFFAIRS REPORTER 
General assignment reporter specializ- 
ing in Hispanic affairs coverage. Look- 
ing for aggressive reporter who will do a 
variety of hard news and feature stories. 
Send resume and clips to: Patrick 
Graham, Metro-Editor, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Box 661, Milwaukee, WI 53201. 


HOW TO LAND A JOB IN 
JOURNALISM- Editors who do the 
hiring give you invaluable tips in 
acclaimed new book. “A fun read that 
explains everything.” -- Jack Anderson. 
Send check or money order for $9.95 
(plus $2 postage and handling) to: 
Progressive Marketing Promotions, 
National Press Building, Suite 2032, 
Washington, DC 20045. 


If you like waterfront communities, a 
chalienge and sea food, Annapolis is 
the place for you. Copy editors and 
designers sought for a dynamic editorial 
product. Send resume and tearsheets to 
Tom Marquardt, Managing Editor, PO 
Box 911, Annapolis, MD 21404. No 
calls, please. 


IN THE ROCKIES 

The Colorado Springs Gazette Telegraph 
(106,000 daily, 115,000 Sunday) is 
looking for a deputy business editor. 
Responsibilities include working with 
three reporters, including assigning and 
editing daily stories. 

Applicants should have daily reporting 
and editing experience, an understand- 
ing of business and an ability to help 
bright, hard-working reporters fine-tune 
their work. Resume and clips to Jerry 
Mahoney, Business Editor, PO Box 
1779, Colorado Springs, CO 80901. 


Large news organization seeks full-time 
reporter to cover space program from 
Cape Canaveral. Excellent reporting and 
writing skills and knowledge of Aeros- 
pace needed. Box 4416, Editor & 
Publisher. 


























LIFESTYLES EDITOR 


We're looking for a lifestyles editor who 
shares our concept of providing readers 
with interesting useful information 
served in eye catching presentations. 
Ideal candidate is now an assistant 
lifestyles editor on a progressive daily; 
is well organized, and has a flair for 
encouraging reporters to tackle projects 
for your section. Experience in design- 
ing pages and —— lifestyles 
assignments is a must. Send clips, tear 
sheets, resume to John Moore, Manag- 
ing Editor, The Daily Item, 200 Market 
Street, Sunbury, PA 17801. 
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LIFESTYLES EDITOR 
If your repertoire includes exciting, 
innovative story ideas written with 
punch and flair and packaged in 
dynamic layouts that target the rapidly 
changing lifestyles of readers, you may 
be a candidate for the lifestyles editor of 
the Billings Gazette. The individual we 
select will be responsible for supervis- 
ing a staff of three in producing daily 
feature pages, a mid-week Living 
section, a friday entertainment/ 
recreation section and Sunday maga- 
zine section. Tell us why you are the 
most qualified person for this key posi- 
tion and send resume, references, 
salary history and samples of your best 
work to Human Resources Dept., Bill- 
~ Gazette, PO Box 36300, Billings, 
MT 59107. Application Deadline Tues- 
day February 6. 
MANAGING EDITOR 
Growing 8,500 circulation daily is look- 
ing for an experienced editor to manage 
its news operations and to oversee the 
news content of two affilitated weeklies. 
Solid writing, editing and layout skills 
will be utilized daily. Must understand 
community journalism. Also needs 
strong leadership skills to direct and 
develop young staff. We are looking for 
someone who will enjoy settling into a 
growing southern community and 
becoming a civic leader. Our reporting 
is strictly local and our editorials are 
stricity conservative. Salary is in the low 
to mid $30,000 range. Send resume, 
references and clips to: 
Bart Adams 
The Daily Record 
PO Box 1448 
Dunn, NC 28334 


MANAGING EDITOR 








6,000 circulation daily in Southern 
Virginia is seeking an effective manager 
to supervise a 6 person newsroom. 
Strong writing, layout and copy editing 
skills a must. Send resume and samples 
of work to: 

Otis Amory, Publisher 

Suffolk News-Herald 

PO Box 1220 
Sufflok, VA 23434 


MIDSIZED DAILY, part of national 
group, seeks lifestyle-type editor/writer 
to take over expanding section. Respon- 
sibilities: gathering, writing, editing 
material; page layout. Must have eye for 
graphics, knack for features. Write to 
Box 4426, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS EDITOR 

Aggressive, creative news editor sought 
to lead reporting staff of paginated daily 
180 miles from Denver. Competitive 
pay, excellent benefits. Resume, 
samples to Managing Editor, Star 
Heraid, PO Box 1709, Scottsbluff, NE 
69363-1709. 


PHOTO CHIEF 











The Ocala Star-Banner, a member of 
The New York Times Regional News- 
paper Group, seeks chief photographer 
to lead staff of three. This Central Flori- 
da 46,000 daily/52,000 weekends 
covers 4 counties near the Gulf and 
Atlantic in Thoroughbred country near 
Ocala National Forest. In the past three 
years, the newspaper has added 20 
news staffers, converted to AM, rede- 
signed, and moved to a new $23 million 
plant with new offset. Photo staff has 
received a dozen state/national awards. 
Chief will supervise aggressive color 
news coverage, sports coverage of Bucs, 
Gators, preps, Daytona motorsports and 
extensive feature photography in several 
new magazines. Also underwater photo- 
graphy. Will also participate in new 
group photo network. 5 years experi- 
ence with at least 1 year in manage- 
ment. Resume, references, salary to: 
Jay McKenzie, Managing Editor, Ocala- 
Star-Banner, PO Box 490, Ocala, FL 





REPORTERS & EDITORS 
Aggressive, hard-news oriented busi- 
ness newspaper company seeks exper- 
ienced reporters with strong writing 
skills and aggressive editors. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Send 
resume and salary history to Box 4335, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER for high-quality weeklies in 
Riverside County California needed now 
to cover variety of beats. Entry level OK. 
BA a must. Great benefits, wage 
$7-$7.50/hour. Send clips and resume 
to: Sun-Tribune, Box 2108, Lake Elsi- 
nore, CA 92331. 


REPORTER 
Police, courts, prison. Just enough 
pressure, encouragement and elbow 
room to do startling, stirring, stellar 
stories in beautiful Finger Lakes’. 16K 
daily. Resume, five clips to The Citizen, 
25 Dili St., Auburn, NY 13021. 


REPORTER--Award-winning southeast- 
ern Wisconsin PM daily seeks enterpris- 
ing, energetic reporter. Some experi- 
ence preferred but will consider 
talented recent graduate. Apply to 
Stephen Lund, City Editor, Kenosha 
News, 715 58th gr. Kenosha, WI 
53140. 














REPORTER 


The Mail Tribune, a 30,000 Ottaway/ 
Dow Jones daily newspaper in Medford, 
Oregon, is seeking a reporter with strong 
writing skills and proven ability to get 
the tough story to join an award-winning 
reporting staff in this Pacific Northwest 
community. Daily newspaper experi- 
ence preferred. Send resume and writ- 
ing samples by Monday, January 29, to 
Tudy Schiveley, Personnel Manager, 
Mail Tribune, PO Box 1108, Medford, 
OR 97501. 


REPORTER 

For news bureau of 15,000 AM daily in 
Shenandoah Valley. ideal applicant is 
capable writer, thorough, accurate, 
hard-news oriented but comfortable 
with features “xperience preferred. 
Excellent pay and benefits. Send 
resume and clips to Northern Virginia 
Daily, Box 69, Strasburg, VA 22657. 


REPORTERS 

Growing 56,000 PM daily in Northern 
Utah is accepting applications for entry 
level experience. Applicants interested 
in journa! assignments or business 
reporting should send resume, clips and 
salary history with cover letter to Roger 
Plothow, Assistant og Editor, 
The Standard Examiner, PO Box 951, 
Ogden, UT 84402. 


REPORTERS 
Can you dig for facts and write stories 
people want to read? 20,000 PM has 
several openings including city staff 
reporter for combined business and 
health beat. Also need reporters who 
can make governement stories interest- 
ing to average tax payers. Some daily 
experience preferred, but will consider 
= internships or weekly experience. 
ones 1, 2 preferred. Send resume, 











clips to Sue Simoneau, City Editor, 
Bristol Press, 99 Main Street, Bristol, 
CT 06010. No Phone calis. 





Reporter 

Spectrum, Little Rock’s alternative bi- 
weekly seeks a reporter and editor to 
assist in the assignment and editing of 
stories, reporting of in-depth news ariti- 
cies and direction of our editorial page. 
Strong hard news background and writ- 
ing skills essential. Not an easy job, but 
a challenging opportunity for someone 
with strong ideas about journalism. If 
you'd like working for a paper praised by 
CJR for it’s “serioursness of purpose,” 
send letter, resume and clips to 
Stephen Buel, Spectrum, 1300 South 
Main, Little Rock, AR 72202. 





SEASONED EDITOR: 

A rare opportunity for a versatile editor 
who'd like to work, live and travel in one 
of the world’s most exciting places. 
Pacific Stars and Stripes in Tokyo needs 
a solid pro to work on its universal desk 
and help bring the news to families of 
American military and other govern- 
ment employees throughout the Far 
East. The right person has a broad daily 
newspaper background and could excel 
in a variety of roles such as hands-on 
editing and layout as well as wire, news 
desk and slot work. Compensation 
includes base starting pay of $24,705 
plus free housing, as well as a cost-of- 
living allowance that depends on family 
size and currently ranges from about 
$4,400 to $6,500 a year. Benefits 
include access to military shopping, 
medical and recreation facilities as well 
as free family travel privileges around 
the Pacific. Fine schools are available. 
Apply by — Department of the 
Army Form 3433, available at U.S. 
Government offices, describing experi- 
ence. If application forms are unavail- 
able, write to us for one. If you claim 
veteran’s preference, include documen- 
tation. All application materials should 
be received by 28 February 1990. 
Contact: Civilian Personne! Manager, 
Pacific Stars and Stripes, APO San 
Francisco, CA 96503-0110. 





SENIOR EDITOR 

News magazine seeks multi-faceted, 
high-energy journalist for senior editor 
post with growth potential on small 
staff. Work history must prove interest 
in world/public affairs, ability to 
manage time and work, initiative and 
willingness to assume responsibility. 
Minimum five years experience in 
journalistic editing required, also ma- 
ture news judgement and expert English 
skills. Foreign languages are a pius. Box 
4444, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS COPY EDITOR 

With BA, knack for headline writing 
and newspage design with at least five 
years daily newspaper experience 
needed by The Beacon-News. Send 
resume, letter of interest and samples 
to Managing Editor, 101 S. River St., 
Aurora, IL 60506. 


SPORTS DESK 








APSE Top-10 paper is looking for sports 
copy editors to carry on tradition of 
excellence. Send letter, resume, work 
samples to: Andy Daffron, Executive 
Sports Editor, Chattanooga Times, PO 
Box 951, Chattanooga, TN .37401. 


SPORTS EDITOR 





The Herald, a newly acquired 
McClatchy daily in Rock Hill, SC, is 
looking for a sports editor. Organization- 
al ability, design skills essential. 
Located 25 miles from Charlotte, we are 
smack dab in the middle of the Caroli- 
nas’ fastest growing region. From state 
champion preps, to major college 
sports, to NBA Hornets, we cover it all. 
Your chance to shine one-on-one vs. 
biggest dailies in two states. Send 
resume and letter telling me why you 
are the person we need. Terry Plumb, 
Editor, PO Box 11707, Rock Hill, SC 
29731. 





SPORTS EDITOR 

For two straight years, this southern 
Ohio six-day daily has won the state 
award for best sports section in its 
class. We want to continue that tradi- 
tion. Applicants should send us five 
tearsheets of their layouts and five writ- 
ing samples in addition to telling us 
their philosophy of how to cover sports 
in a small market with a 2.5-person 
staff. Direct inquiries to Marvin Jones, 
Managing Editor, Chillicothe Gazette, 
50 w Main St., Chillicothe, OH 
45601. A Gannett Co. newspaper. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 





SPORTS EDITOR 

The Southern Illinoisan, a 35,000-cir- 
culation regional newspaper, needs a 
hands-on sports editor with good writ- 
ing editing and teaching skills to direct 
a five-person staff in covering a major 
college athletic program and all the 
region's high schools. We're looking for 
someone who can work with the staff 
and in the community to produce a 
highly visible, visual and well-read 
daily section with the latest pagination 
technology. Send resume and tear 
sheets to: Carl Rexroad, Editor, South- 
ern Illinoisan, PO Box 2108, Carbon- 
dale, IL 62902. EOE M/F 





SPORTS REPORTERS 


Positions available on award-winning 
zone 4 daily. Aggressiye, creative and 
ambitious writers, two years experience, 
needed to cover following beats: NBA, 
major college and auto racing. No desk 
work required. Send clips and resume 
to Box 4430, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS WRITER for 6-day central Cali- 
fornia daily in 2-person department. 
High school, college coverage. Good 
entry-level opportunity for promising 
writers who know language. Resumes 
to: Don Hansen, Editor, Box 800, 
Turlock, CA 95380. 


SPORTS WRITER 

Southern California mid-sized daily 
seeks sportswriter to join 4-man staff. 
Duties include covering a high school 
beat and desk experience is a must. 
Send resume, references and clips to 
Sports Editor Eddie Southards, Daily 
Press, PO Box 1389, Victorville, CA 
92392. 











SPORTS WRITER 

The Odessa American is looking for a 
reporter for its award-winning sports 
department. Beat duties include area 
high schools and Odessa (junior) 
College sports teams which have won 
more than forty national champion- 
ships, including 1989 NJCAA National 
Women’s outdoor track and team rodeo 
titles. Applicant must also be solid in 
design and AP style for desk duties. 
Five-person staff covers West Texas and 
Eastern New Mexico for medium-sized 
daily. Send resume, clips and refer- 
ences to: Sports Editor, Ed Shugert, PO 
Box 2952, Odessa, TX 79760. 





THE BALTIMORE JEWISH TIMES, the 
nation’s foremost Anglo-Jewish weekly, 
is seeking a sports reporter to cover 
community teams and sports personali- 
ties. Applicant must be able to cover 
ames under deadline as well as writing 
Taaures. profiles and straight news. 
Please send resumes and three writing 
samples to Phil Jacobs, c/o The Balti- 
more Jewish Times, 2104 N. Charles 
St., Baltimore, MD 21218. No phone 
calls, please. 





The Daily Journai, Venezuela’s English- 
language newspaper, has two openings: 


--Feature writer/assistant editor, 
Sunday magazine section. Both light 
and serious features, travel, personality 
profiles, consumer reporting. Good 
Spanish required. Promising candidate 
with weak Spanish will be considered 
— would then involve more desk 
work. 


--Wire editor. Key newsroom position. 
Story selection and layout. Newspaper 
has well-informed international reader- 
ship. NY Times Service, UPI, AP. Desk 
experience preferred. 


We also maintain application files for 
other positions, including REPORTERS 
(oil beat, finance, general assignment, 
etc.) and Section EDITORS ( sports, 
lifestyle, local news). 


Write to Tony Bianchi, Editor, The Daily 
Journal, PO Box 020010 (M-7), Miami, 
FL 33102-0010. 


The Daily Journal is a 7-day, AM 
Tabloid. Don’t apply if you’re looking for 
money (pay, in Venezuelan currency, is 
average on locai scale, extremely low if 
converted to dollars). DO apply if you 
want the adventure of living in another 
country, the chance to cover subjects 
like foreign debt and OPEC oil from the 
“other” side, and the opportunity to 
gain a new farspective of the worid and 
see the United States as others see it. 


TIRED OF THE SAME FOUR WALLS? 





'f you have 2-3 years experience train- 
ing your company’s computer users on 
newspaper systems, enjoy documenta- 
tion writing and project management 
too, but are feeling closed in, talk to 
Data Sciences, Inc. Along with good 
benefits and salary, you'll appreciate 
the variety of 35% travel as you train 
users on newspaper systems at many 
different companies. When you do 
return to home base, you'll find our 
walls filled with a dynamic group in a 
small-company environment. Send your 
resume and a brief letter stating why 
you're eager to move on to: 


Data Sciences, Inc. 
2150 Industrial Parkway 
Silver Springs, MD 20904 


The Meridian Star, an award-winning 
Sunbelt daily, is taking applications for 
copy editing positions. Contact News 
Editor Burl Donson at (601) 693-1551; 
PO Box 1591, Meridian, MS 39301. 


Well-established (15 years now) sports/ 
gaming weekly tabloid in Las Vegas 
seeks editor/publisher with strong 
managerial skills, nose for news and a 
real go-getter. Send resume with salary 
needs and availability to: 
.F. DiRocco 
4577 South Industrial Road 
Las Vegas, NV 89103 
(702) 798-1151 
Fax: (702) 798-2069 








TV CRITIC 


Philadelphia’s lively Knight-Ridder 
paper, the Daily News, seeks an exper- 
enced critic who brings an unbridled 
voice of wit and reason to a spunky, 
235,000-circulation tabloid that covers 
TV in a big way. Our critic must know 
when to be profound and when to be 
outrageous, must understand our 
emphasis on quick turnaround, and 
must be prepared to tackle issues and 
personalities in nation’s fourth largest 
market. Send resume and clips to Bob 
Eisberg, Features Editor, Philadelphia 
Daily News, 400 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, PA 19130. No calls, 
please. 


WORDSMITHS needed on our Copy 
Desk with a flair for layout and an 
appreciation for reader needs. If you 
have five years daily newspaper experi- 
ence and love this work, send resume, 
samples to Managing Editor, The 
Beacon-News, 101 S. River St., Aurora, 
IL 60506. 


You can live next to Alaska’s wilderness 
and at the same time work with 
talented, award-winning journalists at 
one of the nation’s best small metros. 
Last year we won the Pulitzer Prize for 
public service. In 1990 our aim is to 
build on that success. We anticipate 
openings in the next few months for 
metro and feature reporters and for copy 
editors, photographers and artists. We 
are most interested in applicants with at 
least three years’ daily newspaper 
experience. If you meet that criterion, 
send us a resume and some samples of 
your work; we’ll send you more informa- 
tion and a copy of the paper. Minorities 
and women are encouraged to apply. 
Write to: oy Daily News, Attn. 
Associate Editor Rosemary Shinohara, 
c/o Human Resources Dept., PO Box 
149001, Anchorage, AK 99514-9001. 























Brussel, 1050 Belgium. 





Speak Eastern 
European Language? 


Eastern Europe (daily) TIMES needs experienced 
journalists to cover business in eastern Europe from 
there, Eastern mother-tongue writers (non-smokers) 
who follow American rules. If you have answered 
before write again. Big batch of resumes were lost in 
mail between Brussels and Washington, DC. Rush 
clips, resume to Adams Publishing, Opperstraat 40, 
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MARKETING 


MARKETING SERVICES 
PROMOTION DIRECTOR: 
We are a Gannett daily newspaper of 
57,000 daily circulation and 80,000 
Sunday circulation in need of pro-active 
high energy level Marketing Services 
and Promotion Executive. Responsibili- 
ties include creating and directing our 
advertising, circulation and news mark- 
eting plans, promotions, public rela- 
tions, educational services and research 
projects. The preparation of market 
data to assist the advertising sales 
representatives and marketing presen- 
tations are also primary responsibilities. 
Necessary qualifications include a 
strong promotional background, proven 
creative abilities and strong written and 
verbal communication skills. Newspap- 
er marketing/promotional experience is 
preferred as is a marketing or advertis- 
ing degree. If interested and qualified, 
please send resume and salary require- 
ments to: Susan T. Rosin, Human 
Resources Director, Green Bay Press- 
Gazette, PO Box 19430, Green bay, WI 
54307-9430. AN EQUAL OPPORTUN- 
ITY EMPLOYER. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 

Entry level position open immediately 
for an aggressive, creative and enthu- 
siastic photojournalist at a 30,000-cir- 
culation newspaper in North Carolina. 
Applicants must have strong photo- 
graphic and technical skills to meet the 
high production demands of a newspap- 
er which publishes multiple color 
7-days a week. Please send resume 
to:Box 4441, Editor & Publisher. 





DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

For 340,000 daily/416,000 Sunday in 
Portland, OR. The Oregonian needs a 
leader for its 22 person photography 
department. Must have strong manage- 
ment, organization, leadership and 
personnel skills, sound news judgment 
and be an effective articulate spokes- 
person for photography in the news- 
room. Expect to usher in electronic 
picture desk and participate in the 
development of a design desk. Experi- 
ence directing a photo staff on a 
medium to large metropolitan daily 
preferred. Salary and company paid 
benefits are excellent. Apply to Person- 
nel Director, The Oregonian, 1320 S.W. 
Broadway, Portland, OR 97201. Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 





PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRESS OPERATOR 

The Anchorage Daily News, 2-times 
Pulitzer Prize winning newspaper, has 
an opening for a double wide press 
operator. Minimum five years double 
wide experience. Headliner offset 
experience a plus. Excellent salary and 
benefits package. Send resume and 
salary history to: Anchorage Daily News, 
PO Box 149001, Anchorage, AK 
99514-9001. Attention: Human 
Resources. EOE 





PRESSROOM MANAGER 

For Daily Newspaper - 21 K Circulation. 
Position available immediately. Mini- 
mum 5 years experience on Goss Urba- 
nite press, plus 3 years supervisory 
experience. Send resume to: Personnel 
Director, PO Box 2048, Santa Fe, NM 
87504. 





PRODUCTION MANAGER 

For weekly, bi-weekly newspapers. 
Knowledge of desktop publishing a 
must; pre-press camera experience 
highly recommended. Our two South- 
side Virginia newspapers want some- 
one with initiative skills and ideas to 
oversee a growing operation. Beautiful 
communities near the lake. Salary 
$18,000-20,000. Write Tom Mclaugh- 
lin, PO Drawer 100, South Boston, 
Virginia 24592. 





PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR 


An excellent opportunity exists at the 
Union-Tribune Publishing Company in 
San Diego, California for an individual 
possessing a minimum of 2 years super- 
visory experience in a fast paced 
production environment, preferably in 
the assembly and packaging of a variety 
of newspaper proven supervisory and 
problem resolution experience, with the 
ability to assist in employee training 
and evaluation of performance. 


The Union-Tribune produces morning, 
evening and Sunday papers. Shifts: 7 
hours a day and 35 hours a week with 
varied days off. Night work hours as well 
as weekend work are required. 


The Union-Tribune offers an excellent 
salary and benefit package to include 
health, dental and vision care insur- 
ance, life insurance, supplemental 
disability and retirement plan. 


Send detailed resume and salary history 
to: 


UNION-TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO. 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS OFFICE-ALR 


PO Box 191 
San Diego, CA 92112 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 





Classified Advertisers: If you don’t see a category that 
fits your needs, please call us at (212) 675-4380. 
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HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





PROMOTION 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 


EDITORIAL 





PROMOTION MANAGER 
Editorial Promotion Manager for major 
West Coast Daily. Must be able to create 
imaginative in-paper and trade maga- 
zine ad campaigns, contact public 
service programs, trade shows and other 
exciting events. Extensive newspaper 
promotion experience required. Write to 
Box 4415, Editor & Publisher. 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 





ADMINISTRATIVE 





Publisher/GM, enthusiastic, exception- 
ally strong motivator of people and 
sales. Dynamic leader, planner, hands- 
on doer to bring your property to new 
heights in the 1990’s. Box 4446, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Young Publisher experienced in large 
weeklies and small dailies. Extensive 
markets, growth and profits. Advertising 
background. Bob Johnson (813) 
922-3403. 





PUBLISHER/GENERAL MANAGER 
Need a proven leader who can make the 
bottom line in a competitive market?... 
| can offer hands-on results in all 
phases of daily, weekly, Sunday, and 
shopper publications: in metro and 
suburban markets; union and non- 
union environments. | have: solid exper- 
lence; a proven performance record; 
excellent references. Prefer Zones 8 or 
9. Inquire in complete confidence to: 
Box 4409, Editor & Publisher. 


All intellectual improve- 
ment arises from leisure 
Samuel Johnson 


PUBLISHER /GM 








Candidate with extensive experience in 
competitive markets with weeklies, 
shoppers and dailies. Daily experience 
up to 34.0, shoppers to 200.0. Multi- 
property responsibilities including job 
operation. People/community-oriented 
with national award-winning editorial 
products and 40% circulation growth in 
the last four years. Available 


immediately. 
Ed Nichols (904) 728-3418. 








computer software. 





Eciiter & @o-oeshear 


11 West 19th Street - New York, N.Y. 10011 » 212 675 4380 
FAX@ 212 929 1250 


Selling Supplies? 
Buying or Selling 
Used Equipment? 


Put your ad in E&P Classified, where you'll 
find better prospects and better buys 
... whether it’s a press, phototypesetting or 
mailroom equipment, 
equipment and supplies, or computers and 


camera & darkroom 


Rates and order form in Classified section. 
All mail and calis go to: 
Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th St. 
“ew York, N.Y. 10011 
(212) 675-4380 


When you need Classified, 
we’re here — every week! 


om 








20 years advertising, advertising direc- 
tor, general manager. Excellent motiva- 
tion, promotion. John (214) 893-4856. 
3013 Northridge, Apt. 1008, Sherman, 
TX 75090. 





ATTENTION FLORIDA publishers. 
Experienced advertising manz2ger, 
medium daily, weekly group wishes to 
relocate. (413) 782-5987. 


Ten years experience as assistant Adver- 
tising Manager, account executive and 
ReCas co-op trained. Ready for step up 
or greater challenge. 

(505) 457-2393. 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation Manager wants to relocate. 
Experience with 4,000 Kansas daily 
and 8,000 North Dakota daily. Gene 
Springer (701) 572-3119. 


Effective sales and people skills. 33 
years experience. Under 50. Seeking 
circulation management position. 
Harold Rittler (215) 750-6304. 


Young, aggressive C.D. seeks a long- 
term commitment on a small to medium 
size in a competitive market. Profes- 
sional with diversified experience. 
Award-winner who leads by example. 
Have led paper to substantial growth 
while reducing turn-over and expenses. 
Our team puts a strong emphasis ‘on 
service. Box 4439, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


Business writer seeks spot on daily or 
large weekly. Call Dean at (718) 
968-1597. Leave message. 


EDITORIAL WRITER 
Strong on local topics, expert on foreign 
issues, great with humor. Let’s talk-- 
even if no openings. Box 4393, Editor & 
Publisher . : 
Than self-restraint there is 
nothing better. 
LAO-TZU 


MANAGING EDITOR at 13,000 AM 
moving on by mutual agreement, seeks 
newsroom editing position. Forte is 
community journalism, revitalizing 
staff, enlivening content. Also compe- 
tent columnist, editorial writer. Avail- 
able March 1. Zones 1, 2, 3, 5. Box 
4413, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED SPORTS COPY EDITOR 



































Seeks a new challenge. Eleven-year 
veteran whose fortes are pagination and 
slotwork. Prefers sports editor’s job at 
medium-size paper or copy desk job at 
larger paper. 


Box 4407, Editor & Publisher. 





Qualified by first-hand experience to 
write about East and West Europe and 
Asia, veteran honored journalist seeks 
chance to write commentary and expla- 
natory pieces from Washington. 
Box 4438, Editor & Publisher. 


Seasoned editor-reporter seeks editing 
position on mid-sized daily. Heavy busi- 
ness, investigative background, solid 
computing, production, graphics and 
photo use skills. Box 4408, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Seasoned pro, 18 years with metropoli- 
tan dailies, including total of 8 years on 
city desk. Seeks assistant city editor or 
city editor slot. Prefer Zone 2, but will 
relocate. Write to Box 4442, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS WRITER/DESKMAN 











With 6 years professional and full time 
experience seeks position on mid to 
large sized daily. | have solid creden- 
tials and references, and also pagina- 
tion, page design and layout skills. 
Looking for new challenge and oppor- 
tunity to work in good sports market. 
Call Bill at (816) 232-7302. 


Strictly features. That’s what | do. I’m 
good. Four years experience on dailies. 
Let me be your feature writer for the 
1990's. Call Vincent (516) 661-8297. 


VETERAN REPORTER 17 years on 
major metro daily, most as investigative 
reporter; four years in journalism; 
M.Div. degree; seeks job preferably as 
religion writer or investigative reporter; 
resume, clips available on request. 
Robert H. Teuscher, Main Street, Cale- 
donia, MO 63631, (314) 779-3825. 


Veteran Washington journalist wants to 
return to the real world as national/ 
foreign editor at quality daily. Strong 
background in politics and foreign 
affairs. 

Box 4437, Editor & Publisher. 


Washington-based analyst/editor for 
major defense publishing company 
seeks position with daily newspaper/ 
weekly magazine. Former naval officer 
with clips, contacts and more. 

Box 4445, Editor & Publisher. 


WIRE EDITOR 
Newspaper and AP experience, fast, 
well-organized, excellent knowledge of 
national and foreign news. Box 4394, 
Editor & Publisher. 




















Thinking is one thing 
no one has ever been 
able to tax. 

Charles F. Kettering 
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E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to indicate location 
without specific identification 
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th Anniversary of 
U.S. Newspapering! 


Editor & Publisher’s “best kept secret’- 


no longer! In this, its tenth year of 
publication, MHD outdid itself with a 
fantastic Fall-Winter edition dedicated | 
to the tercentenary of newspapers 

in America. 


Below is the editorial line-up for this exceptional 
Media History Digest Fall-Winter edition: 


¢ U.S. Newspapers 300th ¢ First English Daily: * ‘Rough ‘n’ Ready’ 
Year: Ben Began With a Shy on Local News Zachary Could Not Ride the 
Bang - Future History of Media Press: Twelfth President 
¢ Three Papers Compete for ¢ Earliest Media: Record ¢ Birth of Income Tax 
First-Born Honors Keeping Started it All Stirred an Editorial War 


* What’s Most Important in ¢ Lensman’s Secret Focus * Aunt Jemima Is 100, But 
Defining a Newspaper? on WWII Looking Good 


PLUS: Media Hysteria; Quiz; and Books 


HERE’S THE GOOD NEWS: This special “Anniversary Issue” is just $2.50. That’s 
right! For just $2.50 you can get the history of newspapering in the U.S. in a concise, 
witty and enjoyable book. ALSO — a full subscription to MHD is only $5.00 per year. 
MHD is published twice a year making each issue just $2.50. 


Don’t miss out on your biannual issue of MHD. At just $2.50 an issue, MHD is the best 
kept secret in the business! Every issue is full of informative, exciting and intriguing 
articles about people, events and places in the history of media. 
Call or write today to order your subscription! 
MEDIA HISTORY DIGEST, c/o Editor & Publisher 11 West 19th St., New York, NY 10011 


212 * 675 + 4380 








SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By William T. Dillard 


I started business in a small town in 
southwest Arkansas. 

From my beginning in business, my 
number-one problem has been to cre- 
ate a demand for the merchandise I 
sold in sufficient quantities to cover 
the necessary expenses of the busi- 
ness and make a fair profit. 

I have believed from my business 
beginnings that it was desirable to 
make a profit and render a service. 
My consistent goal has been to make a 
profit, after taxes, of approximately 
5% of what the business sold. 

There is a direct relationship to the 
way special advantages of your 
printed media mesh with the way Dil- 
lard’s must do business to meet com- 
petition, and continue to grow. And 
continue to grow we must. A business 
does not stand still — it either pro- 
gresses or declines. One road leads to 
success, the other to failure. 

We operate in 15 states — from 
Florida to Nevada, east and west; and 
from Cleveland, Ohio, to Browns- 
ville, Texas, north and south. 

It is no accident that great newspa- 
per Cities are great retailing cities, and 
it was no accident that the Golden 
Age of newspapers was also the Gol- 
den Age of great merchant 
princes. That was no accident. It 
was an expression of the fundamental 
law of our existence, for retailers and 
newspapers are natural allies. We go 
together like love and marriage, ham 
and eggs. 

Retailers and newspapers are 
natural allies because we are eco- 
nomically and socially indispensable 
to one another. 

Go into any flourishing city, open 
any morning newspaper, and you will 
see page after page of ads from retail- 
ers. These ads are economically indis- 
pensable. They provide the margin of 
profit for almost all local newspapers. 

However, they are more than ads, 
more than sales pitches — they have 
to give people a reason to buy. They 
have to deliver a message: It is better 
to buy from me. They should in some 
manner create an impression that the 
customer will receive a favor. The ads 





(Dillard is chairman of the board, 
Dillard Department Stores Inc., Little 
Rock, Ark. The above is excerpted 
from a speech he presented at the 
winter conference of the International 
Newspaper Advertising and Market- 
ing Executives in Palm Springs, Calif.) 








Retailers and newspapers — natural allies 


should be believable. 

They are also vital parts of a news- 
paper environment, and they give 
newspapers a certain tone that makes 
them more appealing and exciting to 
their readers. 

There are even unverified re- 
ports — which you will no doubt 
discount — that the real reason some 
people buy newspapers is to read the 
ads. 

That is only one side of the coin, for 
if retailers are economically indis- 
pensable to newspapers, newspapers 
also are economically indispensable 
to retailers. 

No other medium, in fact, is as 
effective in moving merchandise at 
the point of sale as is print. Newspa- 
per advertising is salesmanship in 
print. Nothing — not tv nor radio — 
sells individual consumers and target 
groups as print does. 

If the print medium did not exist 
today in its present form, it would be 
necessary to go out in the streets of 
this country and reinvent it. 

We retailers need newspapers, and 
newspapers need retailers. 





fair price with no games. 

As some of you know, our corpo- 
rate support has for a long time been 
strongly aimed at educational institu- 
tions for financial encouragement. 
This is not entirely unselfish, because 
we must have better-educated and 
-trained people at every level — from 
clerk to CEO — to compete in 
today’s world. 

Something even more fundamental 
within this structure, and directly 
important to you and us, is a sort of 
partnership. The subject of substan- 
dard literacy, or functional illi- 
teracy — whichever name is most 
correct — is of supreme interest to 
the both of us. ; 

With more people who can read, 
and who want to read, and who will be 
better citizens and greater successes 
because of that ability, your publica- 
tions and the value of Dillard’s adver- 
tising in them will be greater. 

I cannot imagine any other business 
leader in your communities who 
should be leading this fight ahead of 
the daily newspapers. 

Most of you today offer the unique 





It is no accident that great newspaper cities are 
great retailing cities, and it was no accident that the 
Golden Age of newspapers was also the Golden Age 
of great merchant princes. 





Even as we move forward to re- 
energize the natural coalition of retail- 
ers and newspapers, we must never 
lose sight of the fact that the basic goal 
of the retailer is to sell goods. 

We want to build good will. We 
want to improve the environment and 
the quality of life, but we cannot do 
that unless we sell more goods and 
remain in business. 

Judging from the many happenings 
today, staying in business may be a 
larger task than we may have realized 
a short time ago. 

The newspaper should provide its 
readers with interesting news, infor- 
mation and guidance as they go about 
their daily lives. Most important is 
that the reader believe the message in 
the newspaper. 

Integrity is involved in what each 
does and is necessary to generate 
trust. A reasonable and equitable rate 
card should be standard. Deals made 
off the rate card cause distrust. We 
believe industry policy should be a 





advantages of newspaper ROP adver- 
tising to a fairly full degree. These 
include quality reproduction in full 
color and black and white. 

Also, total market saturation, or 
selective market coverage to reach 
the customers we know so well by 
computer and research, probably will 
become increasingly a need. 

Making the most of the newspa- 
per’s capacity to handle advertising 
copy on the shortest deadlines can be 
something you might develop more to 
help retailers who can make the most 
of being able to act rapidly. 

Many of you know the variety of 
cities in which we are located. Some 
newspapers in those markets can 
respond now to complete fax trans- 
missions of ad copy. 

For uniformity, it is possible to ask 
to what extent we can, if needed, 
deliver the same copy the same way 
to enough of these markets at the 
same time to help make newspaper 

(Continued on page 48) 
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E&P special 
“Photography in 


Newspapers’ issue 
will be published 
February 24, 1990! ; 


Editorial in this popular and exciting issue will focus on developments in electronic picture 
desks and related technology as well as developments in film and still video cameras. There 
will also be extensive coverage of the 1990 Digital Photography and Editing Conference plus 
other news related to photojournalism and photographic products. Published in the form of 
a pullout section and bound into the February 24, 1990 issue of E&P, this special section 
creates an ideal atmosphere for your ad and advertising message. 


PICTURE THIS: Your ad in E&P’s upcoming 


z IN AND FOCUS YOUR special Photography in Newspapers issue will 
ADVERTISING MESSAGE reach over 120,000 newspaper professionals 


000 — from publishers to editors, photo editors, 
TO OVER 120, reporters, advertising, and production 


NEWSPAPER PROFESSIONALS! executives. E&P has a subscriber base of 


approximately 28,000 (25,097 paid and 2,817 
qualified non-paid)* with a documented pass-a-long of an additional 3.3 readers per copy.** 
That makes E&P’s total readership over 120,000. 


*Audit Bureau of Circulations statement for 6 months ended June 30, 1989. 
** 1989 Survey of Editor & Publisher subscribers conducted by E&P Research, Inc., Cherry Hill, NJ. 


Closing Deadlines Space: February9 Material: February t2 


Call your sales representative today and find out how you can secure an advertising 
position within this exciting and popular section. 


SALES OFFICES 


New York Chicago Los Angeles The 
(212) 675-4380 (312) 641-0041 (213) 382-6346 bap Editor & Publisher 15 RY moe 
11 West 19th Street « New York, N.Y. 10011 + 2126754380 ANPA Bureau 


FAX# 212 929 1259 
San Francisco Toronto 


(415) 421-7950 (416) 833-6200 





Why this newspaper 
comes equipped 
with its own builtin 


= With so much information ~ 
and solittle time, readers in © 
Redding, California are 

putting WHATTAA graphs 

to good use. 


Time-pressed readers of the Redding 2 


Record Searchlight can quickly scannews @ 
and information thanks to“WHATTAA”  @& 
(What’ This All About?) graphs. 

With WHATTAA graphs at the head 
of every story more than six inches long 
and a comprehensive page 2 digest, the 
Record Searchlight can be easily scanned % 
in15 minutes. As a result, ithasbeennamed * 
Scripps Howards 1989 leader in meeting a 
newsroom goal of presenting the news ina 
time-saving fashion. = 

Beyond quick-read convenience, readers ™@ 
say WHATTAA graphs also — their interest = 
in stories, actually increasing the time they're 
willing to spend with the paper 

WHATTAA graphs are helping make the 
Record Searchlight more useful to more readers. % 
Isn't that what newspapers are all about? 


= SCRIPPS HOWARD 
S18 NEWSPAPERS 


DELIVERING TOTAL QUALITY 






































